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SELECT BIOGRAPHY. 


We extract the following biographical sketch of the late Dr. Samuel Austin 
from a Sermon preached at his funeral by the Rev. Dr. Tenney of Weathers- 
field, Conn. Dr. Austin was for many years among the most active, conspicu- 
ous, and useful ministers in Massachusetts. He was an able and intrepid de- 
fender of the faith; a warm and devoted Christian. He was concerned in 
originating, and for a time in conducting, most of our Religious charitable in- 
stitutions, and took a deep interest in whatever promised the advancement of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom. He lived respected and beloved by a large circle of 


Christian friends,to whom his memory will be precious. 
? J i 


Dr. Samvuet Austin, was born in New-Haven, the 7th day of 
November, 1760. He remained with his parents till the revolu- 
tionary war, during which he was called to perform military ser- 
vice in New York, when the British took possession of that city. 
After this, he returned home and spent some time in occasional 
military service and in teaching school. He then commenced the 
study of Law with Judge Chauncey in his native town. Soon, 
however, finding the need of a more complete education, he de- 
voted himself to classical studies, and was admitted at Yale Col- 
lege into the Sophomore class in the summer of 1781. About 
this time, after a season of very deep and painful conviction, he 
indulged the belief, that his heart was reconciled to God through 
the Redeemer, and in July of the same year, he was admitted a 
member of the College church by President Stiles. The following, 
respecting his scholarship and character at that period, is the tes- 
timony of one of his distinguished class-mates.* “He was an 
assiduous and thorough scholar. Attentive to all the prescribed 
duties of the College, sober and discreet, he sustained an unblem- 
ished character. An excellent linguist, he was a Dean scholar. 
Regarded always as a very good speaker, he received as the 
reward of merit, the first appointment in the exercises of the 
commencement, when he was graduated. His maturity of years, 


* Hon. David Daggett of New-Haven. 
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with unremitted attention to his studies, gave him a rank, to say 
the least, among the first scholars of his class. 

He received his theological instruction under Dr. Edwards. 
While a candidate, for nearly four years, he taught an Academy in 
Norwich with unusual popularity, and received two unanimous in- 
vitations to settle, which he declined. One was from Hampden in 
this state. The other was to become Colleague Pastor with the 
late Dr. Livingston in the Middle Dutch Church in the city of 
New York. ‘This he declined, because they practised and were 
disposed to adhere to the half way covenant, under which he 
could not consent to be their pastor. But in the year 1787, he 
became pastor of the Society of Fair Haven, in New-Haven. In 
the next year, he was united in marriage to Jerusha, daughter of 
the late Dr. Hopkins of Hadley. After faithfully serving his peo- 
ple a little more than two years, he believed it to be his duty to 
leave them, that they might reunite with the society of which Dr. 
Edwards was minister. ‘The First Society in Worcester, hearing 
of his intention, sent him a call before his dismission. He was 
installed as their Pastor, September 30, 1790, and continued with 
them 25 years. Inthe year 1815, he removed, much regretted 
by his people, to fill the Presidency of Vermont University. Dur- 
ing the six years of his continuance in this station, he performed 
much ministerial labor in the vacant parishes of the neighborhood. 
At his own request, he then retired and settled again in the minis- 
try in Newport, R. I. This place he left in about four years, on 
account of the perceptible failure of his health. Subsequently, 
he suffered such a failure of health and spirits, that his relatives 
believed it important that he should reside with them. After pass- 
ing a year in the family of his brother Hopkins at Northamp- 
ton, he, more than two years ago, removed into the family of his 
nephew, the Rev. Mr. Riddel, in this place,* where, though his 
health and spirits were manifestly improved for some months past, 
he closed his life, in an apoplectic state, Dec. 4th, in the 71st year 
of his age. Such are the more prominent historical incidents in 
the life of the deceased. 

His character deserves particular consideration. Tall, erect 
and manly in his person, he was dignified and courtly in his man- 
ners. He was highly affectionate in his disposition, refined and 
noble in his feelings. By his natural affability and gentlemanly de- 
portment, he was companionable and interesting in social inter- 
course, and a most tender, condescending, and devoted husband, 
who consulted the feelings and wishes of his partner, as much as 
his own. The same trait of character he invariably and sweetly 
expressed to all the members of his family. 

His intellect was superior. Its operations were marked by ra- 
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pidity, vigor and general accuracy. His views were peculiarly 
enlarged and comprehensive, which, aided by a vivid and strong 
imagination, enabled him to present subjects with great copiousness 
of language, and sublimity of description. 

His piety, not inferior to his understanding, was habitual and 
ardent, deep and discriminating, affectionate and communicative. 
His veneration and adoration of ‘the character and attributes of the 
Supreme Jehovah, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, was profound. 
The law of God in all its extent and obligation, he cordially ap- 
proved and supremely delighted in, as the standard of disinterest- 
ed benevolence and moral perfection. He knew, he felt, he de- 
plored, his own depravity. His language, which seemed to be 
the expression of his inmost soul, was, “‘ 1 now that in me, that 
is, in my flesh, there dwelleth no good thing; I am carnal, sold 
under sin.” But he did hope and glory in the cross of Christ, 
whose mediation and merits were the theme of his habitual con- 
templation and delight. 

He knew the joys of faith, of unconditional submission, and 
supreme confidence in the moral and Mediatorial government 
of God. He felt, he manifested, high complacency in good 
men, in the church of Christ, and the institutions of the Gospel. 
He rose in delight, as he dwelt on the glory of Christ, and the 
good to the universe, which has followed and is yet to follow from 
his sufferings. In compassion for afflicted believers, for feeble 
churches, and for the perishing millions of our race, his heart ex- 
panded, and his charitable efforts were well directed and abundant. 
The last time he wrote his name, he did it, in subscription to 
a charitable object. Doing good was his delight. A discourse 
which he preached before “the Missionary Society of Massachu- 
setts, was but the utterance of his own feelings, on the great duty 
of the Christian public to spread the Gospel. His text answered 
to his heart ; “‘ J am debtor both to the Greeks, and to the Barba- 
rians, both to the wise and to the unwise.” Unreserved, distin- 
guishing and highly experimental on the subject of personal piety, 
he seemed highly gratified to unbend from severe subjects and 
studies, and to enter, with intelligent Christians and ministers, into 
a free interchange of sentiments on the most essential of all con- 
cerns, “ the life of God in the soul.” If any ever thought him 
precise, austere, or forbidding, they needed but to know him bet- 
ter to be convinced, that he united much native tenderness of 
feeling, sincere Christian kindness, meekness and humility, with 
elevated spirituality, and the various active graces which adorn the 
believer’s character. Even among the excellent, he excelled in 
godly fear. Greatly and most conscientiously afraid to offend 
God, and most desirous to please Him, he seemed strongly ‘to 
love whatever God loves,” and as strongly to detest ‘ whatever he 
hates.” In the devotions of the family, as well as of the sanctuary 
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and at the table of the Christ, he very commonly appeared as 
though just within the vail, freely and with reverence addressing 
his Maker and Redeemer. Indeed, in this service, “ his heart 
seemed to expand and enlarge, and elevate all his views of divine 
things.” Highly ardent in the exercise and enjoyment of gracious 
affections, he was distinguished by that habitual heavenly minded- 
ness and spirituality, which indicated much devout meditation, and 
a close walk with God. His were lofty spiritual aims, high attain- 
ments in the divine life, and ardent aspirations for the perfect like- 
ness of Christ. His last prayer, which was that he might be wholiy 
sanctified, seems only the counterpart of his holy life, and a most 
appropriate and happy close of it. He was a man of God. He 
* walked with God, and was not; for God took him.” 

These traits furnished him, eminently, for the work of the 
ministry, to which he early devoted his life. As a writer for the 
pulpit, his mind was original and fertile ; his style at once copious 
and discriminating ; and his discourses alw: ays instructive and in- 
teresting, doctrinal and impressive. In delivery, be was animated 
and vehement; in his whole manner, he was affectionate, dignified 
and commanding ; while, occasionally, he rose to high and power- 
ful eloquence. ‘The topics, on which he delighted most to dwell, 
were the benevolence, the sovereignty, and the glory of God ; the 
great system of redemption ; ; the character of Christ and his suf- 
ferings, with their extensive results upon the universe, and es- 
pecially in the sanctification and salvation of his chosen people. 
His ministry, as well as his private and pastoral services, was emi- 
nently conducive to the growth of Christians in knowledge and 
conformity to God. In the appropriateness, enlargement, and 
spiritual glowing fervor of his public devotions, he has seldom been 
exceeded. 

But his usefulness to the kingdom of Christ, was not limited 
to the sphere of a preacher of the Gospel. In more public services 
he was, for many years, abundant. In ecclesiastical councils, and 
as a preacher on special occasions, he was highly valued and fre- 
quently employed. In the instruction of theological students, some 
of whom have been, and others now are, eminent in the churches, 
he filled a useful department. With two or three others, whose 
praise is, and ought to be, in all the churches, he was a projector 
of the Massachusetts Missionary Society.* He was a trustee, and 
an efficient supporter of this institution, which was among the 
earliest of the kind in our country, and had an important influence 
in bringing forward the present enlarged national systems of be- 
nevolent operations. He was active and highly instrumental in 

originating the General Association of Massachusetts; and was 
indeed, for many years, among the most prominent and indefatiga- 


* The Rev. Drs. Emmons and Spring, late of Newburyport 
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ble agents in most of the benevolent societies in that state. Fora 
period of years, he has been a member of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 

Thus distinguished, he was called, at length, from the minis- 
try to preside over one of our literary institutions. He went to the 
College after its operations had been entirely suspended for three 
years by the late war, during which the buildings were rented to 
the soldiers for barracks, and at a time, when its whole permanent 
income was little more than one thousand dollars. Under the 
derangement to which that region of country was subjected by the 
war and a general depression, produced by a number of unpropi- 
tious seasons, together with the loss of his fellow instructors, who 
were called away to other situations, he felt, that his prospect of 
usefulness, by which he had been governed in accepting the ap- 
pointment, was not equal to what he had expected and desired. He 
found, too, that the ministry, always his favorite employment, was 
more congenial to his feelings thaa the tiresome uniformity of aca- 
demic life. Never did he propose to remain at the institution 
longer than ten years. When he perceived that his expectations 
could not be fully realized, he determined upon an earlier retire- 
ment. ‘Though by desire of the friends of the University, he re- 
mained beyond his own wishes, yet so soon as he perceived an 
opportunity to retire without injury to the College, he resigned his 
office and returned, with great pleasure, to the ministry of the 
Gospel. Still, as a president, he accomplished, as is well attested, 
all that could reasonably have been expected. 

In speaking of his usefulness, it remains to notice his labors 
as an author, and a publisher of theological writings. Besides a 
number of single sermons, some able controversial pieces, and nu- 
merous contributions to the periodicals of the day, he gave to the 
public two original and valuble works; one entitled, “* A view of 
the Church;” the other, ‘ Dissertations upon several Fundamen- 
tal Articles of Christian Theology.” He also collected with great 
care and labor, and published the Works of the elder President 
Edwards ; which was the first and is still the only accurate edition 
of the writings of that great man. Here, it may be added, that the 
theological sentiments of the deceased are clearly evinced, by the 
writings he published, as well as by his preaching, to have been 
strictly Calvinistic, and in agreement with those of Edwards, Bel- 
lamy, and Hopkins. In the instance of this servant of God, as well 
as of many others, it is undeniable, that the influence of these senti- 
ments contributed to give refinement to his feelings, enlargement to 
his powers, ardor to his benevolence, elevation to his joys, and emi- 
nent usefulness to his life. In the translation of such a character 
from our world, who can suppress the exclamation; ‘‘ My father ; 
my father! ‘The chariot of Israel and the horsemen thereof!” 
Brethren, may a double portion of his spirit rest upon each of us. 
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But for the Jast three or four years, a thick and dark cloud 


has hung over the course and enveloped in dismay the mind of 


our revered friend. He lost nearly all hope of his own reconcilia- 
tion to God and interest in the Redeemer. He sunk into a settled 
deep religious melancholy, which occasionally appeared in parox- 
isms of despair and horror. His bitter moanings were, at times, 
sufficient to wring with sympathetic anguish the most unfeeling 
heart. On this account, however, who, even in the secresy of 
thought, can doubt, that he was, in truth, a man of God? Doubt, 
in view of such a life for almost fifty years, the very highest possi- 
ble evidence of sound piety! Doubt, in view of the fact, that he 
exhibited, most clearly, the Christian graces, except hope, and 
that he continued and abounded in prayer, and showed the burden 
of his desires to be, what he uttered, and which were his last words 
of prayer ; ‘‘ Blessed Jesus ! Blessed Jesus! Sanctify me wholly.” 
Who can doubt! ‘The eminent Bellamy was once in despair ; 
Cowper, and others like him, have closed this probationary life in 
despair ; nay, Jesus Christ, the dearly beloved Son of God, died 
in darkness, crying, ‘“* My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me !” 

The succession of afflictions, which befell him in the ‘latter 
part of his life, was exactly fitted to break down the health of a 
man possessed of his susceptibilty. It had this painful effect, and 
induced an insiduous, incurable dyspepsia, which, prostrating his 
mental energies, and producing, in its early stages, occasional and 
manifest aberrations of reason, terminated in a confirmed reli- 
gious melancholy, which rose and fell precisely with his disease ; 
and which, by the mysterious orderings of infinite wisdom, was 
unquestionably originated and entirely controlled by it. 

Respecting the moral cause, let no man imagine that it was 
the tendency of the doctrines which he believed and taught: For 
these he most cordially approved to the last, and found the 
only source of whatever consolation and calmness still lingered 
in his mind. The veil of mystery, for three long distressing years 
cast over the condition and mind of the decease sd, is, to him, now 
raised forever; and all is light. He knows now what he lately 
knew not. To know fully, we must die and go where heis. Till 
then, our Sovereign commands ;—“ Be still and know that Iam 


God.” 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


WICKED MEN UNABLE TO APPRECIATE THE MOTIVES OF GOOD 


MEN: A SHORT SERMON. 


2. Samuel x. 3. ‘ And the princes of the children of Ammon 
said unto Hanun, their lord, Thinkest thou that David doth hon- 
our thy father, that he hath sent comforters unto thee ? Hath not 
David rather sent his servants unto thee, to search the city, and to 
spy wt out, and to overthrow it ?” 


THe connexion of these words will appear from the preceding 
verses. ‘* And it came to pass after this”—i. e. after David had 
established himself on the throne of Israel, and subdued his ene- 
mies on every side—* that the king of the children of Ammon 
died, and Hanun, his son, reigned in his stead. Then said David, 
I will show kindness unto Hanun, the son of Nahash, as his father 


showed kindness unto me.” ‘This Nahash was an old and cruel 


enemy of the house of Israel; and it is likely that he showed 
kindness to David, during his exile, out of hatred to Saul and the 
Israelitish nation. But whatever his motives were, he had been 
kind to David, and David felt under obligations to requite his kind- 
ness. David, therefore, sent his servants to comfort the son of 
Nahash concerning the death of his father. He probably sent 
them with some valuable present, and with assurances of his alli- 
ance and friendship. ‘* And the servants of David,” in executing 
their commission, ‘* came into the land of the children of Ammon.” 
But “the princes of the children of Ammon said unto Hanun, 
Thinkest thou that David doth honor thy father, that he hath sent 
comforters unto thee? Hath not David rather sent his servants 
unto thee, to search the city, and to spy it out, and to overthrow 
it?” ‘The jealous, selfish, suspicious servants of Hanun had no 
confidence in the good intentions of David; believed nothing 
about his pretended gratitude ; could not understand or appreciate 
his benevolent motives, but insisted that, under a show of grateful 
feeling, he was intent upon searching and spying out their city, 
that he might destroy it. Accordingly Hanun, in obedience to his 
unprincipled counsellors, treated the servants of David with great 
indignity, and sent them back into their own land.—The false in- 
terpretation which Hanun and _ his counsellors put upon the kind 
and benevolent action of David, suggests for consideration the fol- 
lowing truth: The wicked know not how to understand or appre- 
ciate the benevolent motives of the righteous. 

The Scriptures uniformly recognize a broad distinction between 


the righteous and the wicked. ‘The ground of this distinction is, 
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not that the righteous are perfectly holy, and the wicked imper- 
fectly so; but that the righteous are imperfectly holy, while the 
wicked are entirely sinful. The righteous have some holy, be- 
nevolent affections, while the wicked have none at all. Their 
hearts are “ full of evil,” and “fully set in them to do evil ;” so 
that in them “ there dwelleth no good thing.” ‘They may, indeed, 
from the promptings of selfishness, or from mere natural affection 
and sympathy, perform actions which render them respectable and 
useful in the estimation of their fellow-men. But they are desti- 
tute of that faith, without which “ it is impossible to please God,” 
and of that “ holiness, without which no man can see the Lord.”’ 
Their moral affections are all selfish—the opposite of that holy love 
which is the “bond of perfectness,’’ and ‘‘ the fulfilling of the 
law.” 

It is easy to perceive, therefore, why the wicked cannot under- 
stand or appreciate the benevolent feelings of the righteous. They 
have never themselves acted under the influence of benevolence. 
They have never possessed feelings of this nature. Consequently 
they know nothing about them. ‘There are many things around 
us which can be known only by experience. A person could form 
no idea of colers, who had never seen them ; or of sounds, who 
had never heard them. You might explain ever so learnedly the 
theory of colors to one born blind, or the science of music to one 
born deaf, and after all, how little could persons in their situation 
know relative to these subjects? They would lack expertence— 
that without which correct and adequate notions could not be ob- 
tained. And so itis in regard to the peculiar views and exercises 
of the Christian. The sinner has never possessed them; has no 
experience ; and without experience, no adequate conceptions of 
them can be gained. 

The Scriptures represent the wicked as in a state of moral 
blindness, and as, in some sense, incapable of understanding the 
peculiar nature of spiritual objects. ‘The cause of their blindness 
is, not that they have no eyes, but that they have not used their 
eyes ina proper manner}; not that they lack faculties, but that they 
have never exercised their faculties as they ought. ‘They have 
never put forth holy affections, and hence have no adequate 
idea of such affections. 'They have never themselves acted from 
benevolent motives, and consequently know not how to appreciate 
such motives in others. ‘The counsellors of Hanun had never felt 
those grateful emotions which warmed the breast of pious David, 
when he wished to requite the kindness of Nahash; and conse- 
quently they did not believe that David was grateful. ‘They had no 
confidence in pretensions of this nature. ‘ He only wishes to spy 
out our city, that he may come and overthrow it.’ Some men 
seem to think it a mark of wisdom to be suspicious and jealous ; 
to impute sinister motives to seemingly benevolent actions ; and to 
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presume that all around them are as selfish and unprincipled as 
themselves. Indeed, the wicked generally, who act under the 
reigning power of selfishness, know not how to understand or ap- 
preciate the benevolent motives of the righteous. They know not 
how to account for the best actions of e 20d men, but constantly 
attribute them to corrupt motives—such alone as they are conscious 
would have influence upon themselves. 

These remarks, growing out of the text and the subject suggest- 
ed by it, are strongly illustrated in the language and conduct of 
sinners in our own times. ‘The motives of good men, and of those 
who act from religious considerations, are now frequently misun- 
derstood, and grossly misrepresented. A few instances of this kind, 
out of the many which suggest themselves, may here be men- 
tioned. 

When those who have been thoughtless and indifferent on the 
subject of religion begin ,to be awakened to a sense of their situa- 
tion—begin to forsake their former courses and companions, and 
to seek in earnest the salvation of their souls ; how often are their 
feelings misinterpreted and ridiculed? The most common pre- 
tence is, that such persons are frightened. ‘They have been some- 
where, and have seen somebody, by whom they have been greatly 
terrified,—and their seriousness is all attributed to their fears.— 
Those who bring this charge, cannot, probably, account for the 
change in their former associates in any other way. ‘They know 
of no motive, except that of fear, which should produce this change. 
At least, they can think of no other, which would have such an 
influence on themselves. If they were anxious and distressed, it 
must be because they were frightened ; and they believe, and no- 
thing can persuade them to the contrary, that this is the case with 
the anxious around them. 

There are some Christians who appear uniformly engaged in the 
duties of religion. “They are instant out of season, as well as in sea- 
son. ‘They not only atteud upon stated religious services, but 
they are fond of special services. They love the prayer meeting, 
the conference meeting, and opportunities for private religious con- 
versation. ‘They are known and distinguished among their associ- 
ates as those who are deeply and habitually interested on the 
subject of religion.—Y et, strange as it may seem, there is a class 
of men who give them no credit, after all, for their sincerity. There 
are those around them, who will have it that they are hypocrites, 
and that all their pretensions are hollow and worthless. Such ac- 
cusers of the brethren probably reason after this manner; ‘1 do 
not love the prayer meeting, and conference meeting ; and I do not 
believe that my neighbor does. J have no regard for these special 
services, and I presume that inwardly he hasnone. If Z pursued 
the course he does, I should be a hypocrite; and | am confident 
that he is one.’ Now this is a very natural way of reasoning. 
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What more common mode of judging, than to judge other people 
by ourselves, and to give them credit for no better feelings than 
those which we are conscious of possessing ? 

There are times, when Christians in general seem particularly 
engaged for the conversion of sinners. ‘They feel deeply se nsible 
of their guilt and danger ; and their ‘ hearts are stirred within them,’ 
as Paul’s was at Athens, when he saw the whole city given to idol- 


atry. They are excited to pray and labor for the conversion of 


sinners, and to do all in their power that they may be brought to 
the knowledge of the Saviour.—But there are not a few who, when 
they witness this zeal, are sure to mistake it and misrepresent it. 
‘It is all party spirit—sectarcan zeal—a disposition to make pros- 
elytes, rather than a benevolent regard for s« uls. Ye compass sea 
and land,’ it is said, ‘to make one proselyte, and when he is made, 
ye make him two-fold more the child of hell 7 than yourselves.’— 
The most charitable method of disposing of this charge is to impute 
it to the blindness and ignorance of those who urge it. Their own 
experience, probably, has taught them no better. ‘They can think 
of no motive, aside from a proselyting, party spirit, which would 
induce them to do, as they see Christians do, and consequently 
they believe, and will believe, that this is the spirit by which the 
people of God are actuated. 

In the approach of the days of predicted glory to the church, 
Christians are found engage d, asit might be presumed they would 
be, in diffusing a NO i of the Saviour. ‘They are combining 
their efforts, to circulate the Bible, to give religious instruction to 
children and youth, to prepare laborers for the great spiritual har- 
vest, and to send them forth to the whitened fields. Some are 
quitting their homes, and going far hence to the distant heathen ; 
and many are running to and fro, that knowledge m: ry be increased. 
Now there are those, and those who think themselves of more than 
ordinary sagacity, by whom this multiform charitable labor, in all its 
branches, is entirely misunderstood, and grossly misre prese noted. 
They seem to have no conception of the peculiar feelings of Chris- 
tians, and persist in attributing their conduct to motives of selfish- 
ness. When they see the different sections of the church uniting, 
to provide teachers, to circulate the Scriptures and tracts, and to 
promote the religious instruction of youth; they charge them with 
ambitious views. ‘Our liberties are to be invaded; there is 
to be a union of church and state; under a pretence of piety 
and charity, these Christians are aiming at the civil power. The 
agents who are employed in collecting and disbursing the contri- 


butions of their brethren, and directing the charitable efforts of 


the age, are mercenary men, abusing the confidence of the un- 
suspecting, and filling their pockets from the earnings of others. 
The Missionaries, who go to foreign regions, are actuated by 
various motives ;—some by curiosity, or a thirst of knowledge ; 
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others by a love of fame ; and others by a restless, roving dispo- 
sition.’—Now we are not angry with those who thus egregiously 
misrepresent the charitable exertions of Christians. We rather 
pity them, and are disposed to make the best apology for them in 
our power. ‘The probability is that they know no better. They 
have never had the peculiar feelings of Christians, and how should 
they know any thing aboutthem? They are sensible that no mo- 
tives but those of selfishness would be sufficient to excite them, 
and they believe that those around them, whom they see so active, 
are influenced in the same way. ‘ What but ambition, a love of 
distinction, a thirst of power, could engage us in enterprises so vast, 
laborious, and expensive, as those in which we see Christians en- 
gaged ; and shall we believe that they are less ambitious than we ? 
If we were employed as agents in a work like this, and entrusted 
with large sums of money, we should take care of our own pock- 
ets; and we believe these Christians do the same. No mo- 
tives but those of curiosity, or novelty, or fame, could induce us to 
leave our families and homes, and go and reside in heathen lands ; 
and we doubt not that the Missionaries who go are influenced by 
the same considerations.’ 

In some instances, the conduct of Christians is so manifestly 
disinterested, and so incapable of being resolved into any principle 
of selfishness, as to be entirely beyond the comprehension of mere 
men of the world. In what manner to account for it, or what to 
think of it, they cannot tell. As something, however, must be 
said, it is usual to dispose of such cases as these, by alleging that 
the persons concerned in them are crazy. ‘'They have absolutely 
lost their reason. Much learning, or enthusiasm, or something 
else, hath made them mad.’ The principle on which this is said, 
is the same as that on which other reproachful things are thrown 
out respecting the disinterested exertions of Christians. When un- 
godly men can think of no selfish motive (and they are conscious of 
no other) to which to attribute a particular course of action, they 
at once pronounce it unaccountable, and conclude that those enga- 
ged in it have lost their reason. 

In conclusion, I have a few words to offer to both those classes of 
persons to whom reference has been made in the preceding dis- 
course.—And, in the first place, to Christians. You see, brethren, 
how it becomes you to regard those by whom you are reproached, 
and what should be your feelings and conduct towards them. Ne- 
ver be angry with them; or vindictive; or return railing for 
railing. ‘They are objects of concern, of pity, and of prayer. 
They cannot enter into your feelings, and have little more concep- 
tion of them than a deaf mute has of the pleasures of music. 
They have always been under the influence of selfishness, and 
every motive which is not selfish is, in their apprehension, power- 
less. No wonder, then, that they give you no more credit for dis- 
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interestedness. How should they, when they know little or nothing 
of its nature, and perhaps deny its existence? You surely cannot 
contemplate the situation of such persons, notwithstanding their re- 


proaches, with resentment, or with any other feelings than those of 


pity and concern. 

Christians should further learn from what has been said, never 
to be deterred from their enterprises of benevolence by the re- 
proaches of the wicked. How little should these reproaches be 
regarded by you? How very little should they weigh with you? 
They come from those, who know nothing of the sub ject of which 
they speak, and who, with their present feelings, can know nothing. 
Who would be deterred from beholding and enjoying the fair face 
of nature, because a blind man doubted and derided his j joy? Or 
who would turn away his ear from melodious sounds, because the 
heart of a deaf-mute was unaffected by them ? No more should 
those who know the joys of religion, the pleasures of piety, the 
happiness of being actively and “disinterestedly engaged for the 
advancement of Christ’s kingdom and the salvation of souls, be 
deterred from their works of faith and labors of love, by the re- 
proaches and censures of those who charge them with selfishness 
and hypocrisy. 

At the same time, brethren, let us give as little occasion for these 
charges, as possible. If reproach must come, and come it will, 
let us endeavor that, so far as we are concerned, it may be cause- 
less. Our spiritual eye should be so single, our concern for 
others so real, our zeal so well directed, and our whole character 
and deportment so consistently religious, that when called to bear 
the reproach of the wicked, it may be indeed for righteousness’ sake, 
and not for our own indiscretions and sins. 

I have spoken of the incapacity’ of wicked men to enter into the 
feelings and appreciate the motives of the righteous. The remarks 
which have been made show the nature of this incapacity. It 
is not one, sinner, which excuses you at all. It results, not from 
the want of powers, but from not exercising your powers in a 
proper manner. If you would be in a situation to enter into and 
understand the feelings of good men, then you must have such 
feelings ;—you must “be good men yourselves. If you would 
rightly appreciate their motives, you must begin to act under the 
influence of the same motives. Be disinterested. Love God for what 
he is. Love religion for its own sake. Love the cause and king- 
dom of Christ, Be concerned for your own souls, and for the 
perishing souls of others. Endeavor to feel, on all these subjects, 
as prophets, apostles, and good men in every age have felt ; and you 
will then be qualified to judge of the actions of good men, and 
will come to regard them as God does, and as they will be re- 
garded by all holy beings in the judgement of the great day. 


<a 
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1S A FUTURE STATE OF HAPPINESS AND MISERY REVEALED IN 
THE OLD TESTAMENT ? 


NotwiTHsTANDING all that has been urged in support of the 
negative of this question, and the many distinguished names en- 
listed on that side,* I shall presume to answer it in the affirmative. 
I fully believe, and think it may be shown to the satisfaction of ev- 
ery mind, that a future state of happiness and misery is revealed 
in the Old Testament. Nor in support of this opinion, will it be 
necessary to go into a very critical examination of disputed passa- 
ges, or to quote all the plain passages in which it is inculcated: 
For the doctrine of a future life lies so on the face J ha Old 
Testament, and is so strongly implied in many parts of it, that it 
cannot well be mistaken (and I presume has not been nite n) by 
the common reader. 

It might be expected beforehand, that the Old ‘Testament would 
contain this doctrine.—It is not disputed, by those who hold the 
negative of the question before us, that the doctrine of a future 
life is true, and that it is a truth of great importance. What is this 
momentary scene, in comparison with that on which we are about to 
enter? Whatis time, compared with eternity? If then God was 
pleased, in the early ages of the world, to make a revelation of 
of his purposes and will, why should he confine it to the compara- 
tive trifles of this life? Why should he hide from his accounta- 
ble, immortal creatures the infinitely greater and more solemn 
realities of the life to come? And who that regards the Old Tes- 
tament as a revelation from God, but must expect to find in it fre- 
quent references to that state which lies beyond the boundaries of 
time ? 

We have another presumption in favor of this sentiment growing 
out of the fact, that in all the religions of antiquity the doctrine of a 
future state is plainly inculcated. It is inculcated, not only in the reli- 
gious systems of the Chaldeans, Persians, Greeks, and Romans, but 
in that of the ancient Egyptians, among whom the Israelites dwelt 
for several centuries. We have here, says Champollion describing 
the inscriptions on the tombs of the ancient kings, the ‘‘ Egyptian 
psychological system, in an important and religious point of view, 
that of rewards and punishments. We find completely demonstra- 
ted all which the ancients have told us respecting the Egyptian 


* Most of the Liberalists of Germany insist that the Jews “ had no idea of the soul’s im- 
mortality,” at least until after their return from Babylon. Mr. Belsham represents it as 
“ the one great object of the Christian revelation’’ to make known “ the doctrine of a fu- 
ture life, v implying that this doctrine was unknown under the former soe Calm 
Inquiry, &c. p. 470. Unitarians in this country are stil) more explicit, affirming that “ the 
Hebrew faith never taught the immortality of the sow.” See Christian Examiner, vol. ix. 


p. 68 
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doctrine of the immortality of the soul.” * ‘ Now was not Mo- 
ses, the great leader and law-giver of the Hebrew nation, ‘learned 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians ;? and was he not there- 
fore acquainted with the doctrine of immortality, which lies on the 
very face of their religion? And if the patriarchs and Moses knew 
all this, (to speak of no more,) was this knowledge all lost before the 
time of David? Was the king of Israel, the man after God’s own 
heart, the anointed of the Lord, more ignorant than the tyrants of 
a heathen throne, the worshippers of oxen, and blocks of wood 
and stone? Believe this who will; but when the opposers of ere- 
dulity, the rationalists of our times, lay such a tax as this upon our 
understandings, for one I must decline to pay it. I revolt, if it be 
at the expense of being regarded as superstitious.” + 

The strong faith, and the ardent, persevering piety of many who 
lived under the former dispensation, can hardly be accounted for, 
on suppesition that they had no knowledge of a future state. The 
faith of Abraham, the meekness of Moses, the patience of Job, 
the fervor of David, and the high spiritual attainments of many, 
very many, who bad no revelation but that of the Old Testament, 
are universally admitted. But how was this piety formed, and how 
sustained, without any reference to a future state? Suppose all 
the knowledge we have of the future were suddenly and entirely 
effaced, so that we had no anticipation or thought remaining, of a 
world of spirits, a judgement seat, a crown of glory, a prison of 
despair, or of any thing beyond the passing scene ; what motives 
should we have, under the influence of which strong religious affec- 
tions could be called forth, and Aigh attainments in the divine life 
sustained? Yet, in the judgement cf those who hold the negative 
of the question under consideration, all this supposed darkness, and 
ignorance of the future, was blank reality to the people of God in 
ancient times. Where then, it may be asked, were their appro- 
priate means of sanctification? And under what adequate motives 
were their holy characters formed? How could they solace them- 
selves amidst all the trials of their earthly pilgrimage, if they had 
no anticipations of a future and better life? And how could they 
triumph over death in its most awful forms (as in many instances 
they did) if they had no hope beyond the grave? { 

The Jews generally, in the days of our Saviour, were established 
in the doctrine of a future life, and did not object to his instruc- 
tions relative to that subject. This must be evident to every atten- 


* See Stuart’s Translation of Greppo, p. 262. 

¢ Professor Stuart, in the Biblical Repository, vol. i. p. 103. 

t The apostle Paul represents the Scriptures of the Old Testament as ‘ given by in- 
spiration of God, and profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness, that the man of God may be perfect, THOROUGHLY FURNISHED UNTO 
ALL GooD WORKS.’ How the Old Testament can be all that is here represented, and 
yet contain no revelation of a future state, it is not easy to understand. 
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tive reader of the Evangelists. But where could the Jews have learn- 
ed this important doctrine,except from the Old’Testament? And how 
came it incorporated in their national faith, if it was not inculcated 
in their sacred books? Will it be said that they acquired their no- 
tions of immortality from their heathen neighbors, and especially 
from the Babylonians, during their captivity ?  ‘* Fortunate peo- 
ple, we may exclaim then,” says Professor Stuart, “ fortunate in- 
deed, that you were carried away to a distant heathen land, and a 
seventy years’ exile! For there, among the gross idolaters of the 
Euphrates and Tigris’ plains, you learned what all the patriarchs 
and prophets of the living God had never taught you—you learned 
that you were made in the image of God and destined to 
live forever! Happy people, who came to such instruction by 
exile—instruction more important than all which they had ever be- 
fore received! But seriously ; are we then to believe, that when 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews says, that ‘ Abraham 
looked for a city whose builder and maker is God,’ and that the 
ancient patriarchs ‘all died in faith, having seen the promises afar 
off and embraced them, and desired a better country, even a heav- 
enly ;’—are we to believe that such men had no hope of immor- 
tality ?” 

But on considerations such as these, satisfactory as they may be, 
Ihave no occasion to dwell. Let us go directly to the Old Tes- 
tament, and see if we do not find conclusive evidence, in the facts 
there related, and in the revelations there made, that its receivers 
must have been acquainted with the doctrine of a future state of 
rewards and punishments. 

In various parts of the Old Testament, we have accounts of 
the appearance and disappearance of invisible beings. When our 
first parents were driven out of Eden, cherubim were placed there 
““to keep the way of the tree of life.” Angels often made their 
appearance to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and to others of the 
Patriarchs. So early as the days of Job, “ when the sons of God 
came to present themselves before the Lord, Satan came also 
among them.” Whatever may be thought of this portion of sacred 
history, it proves that there was then a general belief in the exis- 
tence of invisible beings, both holy and sinful. The knowledge 
of such beings must have impressed upon the ancient people of 
God the reality of an invisible, spiritual world, into which they 
might naturally hope their own spirits would be removed, when their 
bodies were mouldering in the dust. 

The doctrine of a future life was confirmed to believers under 
the former dispensation by the translation of Enoch and Elijzh. 
Of Enoch it is said in the Old Testament, that “he walked with 
God, and was not, for God took him.” Gen. v. 24, The Apostle, 
speaking of the same event, says, ‘* By faith, Enoch was translated, 
that he should not see death, and was not found, because God had 
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translated him.” Heb. xi. 5. There can be no doubt that Enoch 
was miraculously translated from earth to heaven, and that this 
event was known from the earliest period of the Old Testament 
history.—The account of Elijah’s removal is still more explicit. 
“‘ And it came to pass, when the Lord would take up Elijah into 
heaven by a whirlwind, that Elijah went with Elisha from Gilgal. 
And as they went on and talked, behold there appeared a chariot 
of fire, and horses of fire, and parted them both asunder, and 
Elijah went up by a whirlwind into heaven, and Elisha saw it.” 
2 Kings ii. 1, 11. If the Israelites had no knowledge of a future 
state, where must they have supposed these holy men to have 
gone? And what must they have thought of these chariots of fire, 
and horses of fire, and of that heaven to which they were expressly 
told that one of them was taken? 

The Old Testament contains numerous promises to the right- 
eous, and threatenings to the wicked, which are not fulfilled in the 
present life. ‘ Say ye to the righteous that it shail be well with 
him ; for they shall eat the fruit of their doings. Woe unto the 
wicked, it shall be ill with him; for the reward of his hands shall 
be given him.” Such is the current language of the Old Testa- 
ment, in regard to God’s treatment of these two classes of persons. 
Now it is perfectly obvious that we do not see such representations 
fulfilled in the present life; and neither did the ancient people of 
God see them fulfilled, more than we do. So far from this, they in 
some instances complained, that the wicked were prospered more 
than the righteous. ‘ They are notin trouble as other men; nei- 
ther are they plagued like other men. ‘Their eyes stand out with 
fatness ; they have more than heart could wish.” In other instan- 
ces, the Divine Being is represented as treating persons of every 
character in this world alike. ‘There is one event to the right- 
eous, and to the wicked ; to the good, and to the clean, and to the 
unclean ; to him that sacrificeth, and to him that sacrificeth not.” 
The present distribution of God’s favors in a manner so seemingly 
strange and unequal, connected with the many assurances in his 
word that he would bless his people and destroy his enemies, must 
necessarily have led the minds of ancient believers to another world, 
where the apparent disorders of the present will be rectified, and 
where the Divine promises and threatenings will all be fulfilled.— 
It may give additional force to.this argument, to consider it in par- 
ticular reference to a class of passages, of which there are many 
in the Old Testament (See Ezek. xviii. and xxxiii.) containing 
assurances of life to the righteous, and of death to the wicked. 
What are the life and the death here intended? Not natural 
life and death surely : For of these, both the righteous and the 
wicked are equally the subjects. Nor can the reference be to sptr- 
itual life and death: For, as these respect character exclusively, 
they cannot be either promised or threatened. The life here prom- 
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ised must therefore be (and was doubtles understood to be) a life 
beyond the present ; and the death denounced is one which kills 
beyond the tomb. 

Our Saviour represents the Old Testament as revealing a future 
state of happiness and misery. [ shall refer to but two or three 
passages ; but these are decisive. ‘ Search the Scriptures,” (the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament) “ for in them ye think ye have 
eternal life.” John v. 39. How could the Jews think to find the 
doctrine of “ eternal life” in the Old Testament, if no such doc- 
trine was there revealed >—“ That the dead are raised, even Mo- 
ses showed at the bush, when he calleth the Lord, the God of Abra- 
ham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob: For he is not 
a God of the dead, but of the living.” Luke xx. 37. Our Sav- 
iour here expressly asserts, that Moses taught the doctrine of a 
future life.—The rich man in hell entreated Abraham, that he 
would ‘send Lazarus to his father’s house to warn his surviving 
brethren, lest they also should come to that place of torment. But 
Abraham said unto him, They have Moses and the prophets, let 
them hear them. And he said, Nay, father Abraham, but if one 
went unto them from the dead, they will repent. And he said 
unto him, If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will 
they be persuaded, though one rose from the dead.’ Luke xvi. 27 
—31. [should consider this representation of the Saviour de- 
cisive, were there no other in the Bible relating to the subject. 
On supposition that the Old Testament does not reveal a state of 
future misery, nothing could be more pertinent than the request of 
the rich man, and nothing more futile and irrelevant than the re- 
ply of Abraham. If these surviving brethren had no means of 
coming tothe knowledge of a future state, how important that 
one should go to them from the dead? And why speak of Moses 
and the prophets i in such a conne xion, and in such terms, as con- 
taining all the instructions and motives which could be presented 
by one from the dead, if it be indeed true, that Moses and the 
prophets shut up their readers to this passing scene, and give no inti- 
mations of anything beyond it? 

The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews represents the an- 
cient believers as acquainted with the doctrine of a future life, and 
as looking forward to it with joyful expectation. Abraham “ look- 
ed for acity which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is 
God.” ‘ These all died in faith, not having received the promis- 
es, but having seen them afar off, and were persuaded of them, 
and embraced them, and confessed that they were strangers and 
pilgrims on the earth ; for they that say such things declare plainly 
that they seek a country. And truly, if they had been mindful of 
that country from whence they came out, they might have had op- 
portunity to have returned ; but now the y desire a better country, 
that 1s an heavenly.” Moses “ esteemed the reproach of Christ 
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greater riches than the treasures of Egypt: for he had respect unto 
the recompense of reward.” ‘ Women received their dead raised 
to life again; and others were tortured not accepting deliverance, 
that they might obtain a better resurrection.” How persons pro- 
fessing to believe the Bible can read passages such as these, set- 
ling forth the views and hopes of the ancient people of God, and 
still persist in saying that “ the Hebrew faith never revealed the 
immortality of the soul,” it is not easy to understand. 

A multitude of passages may be cited from the Old ‘Testament 
containing obvious references to a future life. “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter day upon the 
earth; and though after my skin, worms destroy this body, } yet in 
my flesh shall I see God.” Job xix. 25. “Thou wilt not leave 
my soul in hell (the grave) neither wilt thou suffer thy Holy One 
to see corruption. ‘Thou wilt show me the path of life, (a life be- 
yond the grave) in thy presence is fullness of joy, at thy right hand 
are pleasures forevermore.” ‘ As for me, I will behold thy face 
in righteousness ; I shall be satisfied when I awake with thy like- 
ness.” Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel, and afterward 
receive me to glory. Whom have I in heaven but thee? And 
there is none upon earth that I desire besides thee. My flesh and 
my heart faileth ; but God is the strength of my heart, and my 
portion forever.” Ps. xvi. 11, xvii. 15, Ixxiii. 24. ‘The right- 
eous hath hope in his death.” Hope of what, if he has no knowl- 
edge of a future state. Prov. xiv. 32. “Then shall the dust re- 
turn to the earth, as it was, and the spirit shall return unto God 
who gave it.” Ecc. xii. 7. “ Thy dead men shall live ; together 
with my dead body shall they arise. Awake and sing, ye that dwell 
in dust; for thy dew is as the dew of herbs, and the earth shall 
cast out the dead.” Is. xxvi. 19. ‘I will ransom them from the 
power of the grave; I will redeem them from death. O death, I 
will be thy plagues! O grave, I will be thy destruction !” Hos. 
xiil. 14. 

The foregoing passages relate chiefly to a future state of happi- 
ness. Others may be quoted, in which the reference is as obvi- 
ous to a state of future darkness and misery. ‘“ The wicked shall 
be turned into hell, and all the nations that forget God.” Ps. ix. 17. 
What is the hell here spoken of? Not the afilictions of this life ; 
nor the pains of death; nor the grave: For into all these the 
righteous are turned, as well as the wicked. It must, then, be a 
state of suffering reserved for the wicked beyond the tomb.—The 
writer of the seventy-third Psalm represents himself as having been 
exceedingly distressed at the prosperity of the wicked, and as 
finding no relief, until he went into the sanctuary of God. “Then 
understood I their end. Surely thou didst set them in slippery pla- 
ces; thou castedst them down into destruction.” But how should 
a consideration of the end of the wicked afford relief to the pain- 
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ed heart of the Psalmist, in the circumstances mentioned, if he 
could follow them only to the boundaries of life, and had no knowl- 
edge of the destruction which awaited them beyond the grave ?>— 
** Many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, 
some to everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting con- 
tempt.” Dan. xii. 2. 

In opposition to all this testimony from Scripture, showing that 
a future state of happiness and misery is revealed in the Old Tes- 
tament, I am not aware that more than one passage has been ad- 
duced. ‘ Who hath abolished death, and hath brought life and 
immortality to light through the gospel.” 2 'Tim.i. 10. But is there 
no gospel in the Old Testament? Was not ‘the gospel preached 
before unto Abraham ’’ Gal. iii. 8. Are not the same foundation 
of hope and way of life—the same gospel—proposed in one part 
of the Bible, as in another ?—Or if we suppose the declaration of 
the Apostle to have respect to the New Testament exclusively, 
does it mean any thing more than this, that ‘ life and immortality’ 
are here revealed with additional plainness, and brought into clearer 
light, than they had been under the former dispensation? Certain 
it is, that Paul could not have intended, and ought not to be under- 
stood, to represent that the venerated patriarchs and prophets of 
the Israelitish nation, holy, inspired men of old, lived and died with- 
out any knowedge of a future state. 





REVIEWS. 


OssERVATIONS UPON THE PELOPONNESUS AND GREEK IsLANDs, 
made in 1829. By Rurus Anperson, one of the Secretaries 
of the American Weard of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions. Boston: Crocker and Brewster. New York: Jonathan 
Leavitt. 1830. pp. 334. 


Tue situation and future prospects of Greece are a theme of ab- 
sorbing interest to all who have mourned over the pall of desolation 
that has for ages hung upon the South of Europe,—but especially 
to the mind of the Christian moralist. The associations hitherto 
connected with the remembrance of this country have been almost 
exclusively classical and intellectual, dear in some measure to the 
heart, but far dearer to the fancy. They have run back to the era 
of her ancient splendor, and been drawn from the region of taste, 
the circle of the fine arts, the flashes of her eloquence, the 
achievements of her heroes. They have been familiar from child- 
hood to those who have mastered the treasures of ancient literature, 
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and comprehended the riches and splendor of the Grecian tongue. 
But with all this variety of association little of a moral aspect has 
hitherto mingled. ‘There is now to be added to the combination 
of interesting classical pictures, an interest of a more elevated 
character ; as far higher in importance, as the moral and religious 
welfare of men is superior to what is merely intellectual and imag- 
inative. ‘The scholar is no longer the only individual who con- 
templates Greece with enthusiasm; the philanthropist and the 
Christian are adding to the movements of imagination the prayers 
and sympathies of the heart. 

The consequences of the revolution in Greece cannot be con- 
fined to the region of its birth, nor to the interesting people it has 
liberated. ‘The eye of the Christian philanthropist beholds it in 
its progress and results, encircling the E ist with the light of civil- 
ization, and scattering the blessings of Christianity over countries 
on which the beauties of nature, so sd fusely lavis shed, have seemed 
but a lavish waste, cursed as they have been for ages with the par- 
alizing influence of Turkish barbarity and fanaticism. ‘This moral 
plague, which has been so long festering, and spreading itself in 
darkness, is soon to be succeeded by returning health. If free- 
dom and christianity can only be made to penetrate the solitary 
fastnesses of the Peloponnesus, they will not be hemmed in by 
surrounding midnight, nor stand still in their course, till the banner 
of the cross floats over the regions of Asia Minor and the farthest 
people of the sun. The Divan shall soon become the senate 
chamber of republics, mosques shall be transformed into churches, 
and harems into places of prayer. Through Greece, we may move 
the Eastern World. 

In the most splendid periods of the existence of ancient Greece, 
there was perhaps the least of true moral worth. Her whole his- 
tory is an exhibition of great mental power exerted on a small scale 
and in petty intrigues, accompanied sometimes by sublime exhibi- 
tions of patriotism, but oftener wasted in selfish schemes of aggrar- 
dizement ; and even when united with public spirit and honorable 
ends, resorting to cunning or crime as the best methods of promo- 
ting them. ‘The mind contemplates a collection of narrow polit- 
ical communities striving for power, engaged incessantly in exter- 
minating jealousies and wars, each seeking to build itself to glory 
on the ruins of the other. The picture has indeed a brighter side 
—philosophy, science, and the fine arts; but there is no place 
where the moral feelings can rest with delight. Yet poetry has 
thrown her enchantment over the scene, and the splendor of Ho- 
mer’s genius has irradiated the whole landscape, though not with 
the warm light of religious feeling, with such an inexhaustible rich- 
ness and glow of imagination, that we forget its moral deformities, 
and grow insensible to the nature of its moral atmosphere. From 
Homer’s age, through Solon and Socrates to Philopcemen, the last 
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of the Greeks, the period is bright in imagination, but dark in point 
of Christian morality. 

The history of the Achaian league is an honorable page, but it 
closes with the domination of the Roman commonwealth. Thence 
it is a gradual debasement, first of all honor and nobleness in the 
feelings, and but little later, of all refinement or expansiveness in 
intellect, and cultivation in the arts. The introduction of Chris- 
tianity opens a new scene of interest, and we watch with a more 
heartfelt curiosity the footsteps of Paul, and the increase of the 
Gospel. But while life and immortality are thus coming to light, 
the intellectual and patriotic sun of Greece is setting amidst igno- 
rance, oppression, and the gathering storm of Gothic devastation. 
Soon we meet Alaric in the passes of Thermopyle, with a corrupt 
Roman general to yield before him, instead of a Grecian Leonidas 
to dispute his progress. ‘The successive inroads of the Goths 


mark the gradual debasement of Greece. ‘Their first irruption 
in the year 253 is distinguished indeed by a brave exploit of Dix- 
ippus, the Athenian ; but the cities of Greece were unable even to 


defend their fortifications. - This period is marked by the final de- 
struction of their magnificent temple of Diana at Ephesus, which 
had been, since its foundation, seven times ruined and restored. 
Jn 395—400, Greece was again and more completely overrun by 
Alaric and his followers ; neither was Rome able to cope with 
these invaders. 

But their last conquerors were their worst. The Turks were 
as savage as the Goths, and if possible more ignorant ; they had 
all their cruelty and fanaticism,without any of their nobleness. They 
might be taken for the personification of evil to mankind. Their 
yoke has not been merely external—their devastation was not that 
of the fields only—it was that of all refinement, civilization, and 
intellectual life. Where the Turk stops, it becomes as impenetra- 
ble to the rich dews of knowledge and moral refinement, as if it 
were marble. ‘Three grand eras of desolation in literature, sci- 
ence, and the arts present themselves to the mind, in connexion 
with the idea of Mahommed, and his followers. ‘They burnt the 
Alexandrian library ; nor can the mind ever become so familiarized 
to the contemplation of that event, as to look upon it without sor- 
row and indignation. They burnt the great Byzantine library when 
Constantinople fell; and well was it for the world that a few pre- 
cious volumes had been previously scattered over Europe. When 
they ravaged Scio, they burnt its beautiful Greek library of more 
than 60,000 volumes ;—but this irreparable loss is almost forgotten, 
in the sensation of horror produced by the recital of the awful cru- 
elties attending that event. 

These haters of mankind still rule over some of the most popu- 
lous and fertile regions in the world; but the Greeks are free. 
They have become a theme of deeper interest than ever, and de- 
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mand the attention of all wise and philanthropic men. The vol- 
ume before us is one of great value, as exhibiting, with unquestion- 
able accuracy, their present situation, the nature of their country, 
their capabilities, their moral, intellectual and religious wants, and 
the results which may be expected from the late revolution. It is 
written in a style perfectly simple and pure, though not devoid of 
ornament. What cannot often be said of travels, it is a book emi- 
nently for use, affording the reader a great quantity of real infor- 
mation, which he can obtain nowhere else in the same compass. 
The first part contains the narrative of the tour, including observa- 
tions upon the more interesting localities and scenery ; upon the 
soil, agriculture, and productions ; the effects of war on the towns, 
villages, and plantations ; and the manners and customs of the in- 
habitants. ‘The second part contains observations upon the terri- 
tory, population, and government of Greece ; upon the state and 
prospects of education ; upon the Greek church; and upon the 
measures to be pursued by Protestants for the benefit of oriental 
churches. It is by far the most valuable book among the multi- 
tudes that have appeared in regard to Greece ; the most interest- 
ing, and at the same time the most to be relied upon. 

It was the object of the Rev. Messrs. Anderson and Simmith to ex- 
plore rather the moral than the natural features of the country. 
The sketches of natural scenery in this volume, though frequent and 
delightful, are only outlines, having much for the imagination to sup- 
ply, and making the reader regret that pictures so beautiful in their 
general design could not have been minutely filled up. The ob- 
servations on the country were recorded almost invariably on the 
day in which they were made. ‘The impression left on the read- 
er’s mind is therefore uncommonly clear and satisfactory. 

The moral charm of the volume is very great. It is written in 
a strain of unaffected Christian feeling, leading the mind of the 
reader from the thing formed up to Him who formed it; the ob- 
servations on the country being intermingled constantly with the 
reflections which a refined and truly religious disposition would 
suggest. It would be happy for the world if all the books of tra- 
vels were thus ameliorating in their moral influence. There are 
not a few striking illustrations of passages of Scripture. One of 
the most pleasing of these is the following. ‘The place of encamp- 
ment for the travellers was solitary, but close beside a spring of 
water and a shepherd’s fold, “‘ welcome objects when we wished to 
encamp.” 

‘¢ Being wakeful at night, I occasionally heard noises from the hills, which 
our attendants said proceeded from wolves. The watchful shepherds shouted, 
and the sheep probably escaped. I was forcibly reminded of the ‘‘ Good Shep- 
herd.” Were the flock near our tent to be forsaken by the shepherd for a single 
night, it would be scattered and devoured. Just as certainly would it be so with 


the flock of Christ in this world.” 
“ One of the great delights in travelling through a pastoral country, is to see 
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and to feel the force of the beautiful imagery in the Scriptures borrowed from 
pastoral life. All day long the shepherd attends his flock, leading them into 
“green pastures” near fountains of water, and he chooses a convenient place 
for them to “rest at noon.” At night he drives them near his tent, and if there 
is danger, encluses them in folds ; and at the first alarm he is roused for their 
protection. They know him, they know his voice, they do not flee from him, 
they follow him. The tender lambs he often keeps at home while their dams 
are feeding on the mountains, lest they be wearied, or lost, or fall down the 
fatal steep. When travelling, he tenderly watches over them, and carries such 
as are exhausted in his arms, or stops the flock till they are rested. Sucha 
shepherd is the Lord Jesus Christ to his spiritual flock. Nay, far more ; for he 
says, “I give unto them eternal life, and they shall never perish, neither shall 
any pluck them out of my hand.” ” 


Mr. Anderson’s principal object in visiting Greece was to as- 
certain, with as much precision as possible, what kind of efforts in 
behalf of the country were incumbent on the American Board. 
Yet the Missionary is not insensible to classical enthusiasm, or to 
the love of nature. The following extract will give some idea of 
the delight, often experienced by the traveller in Greece, arising 
from the combination, in the same landscape, of the most enchant- 
ing natural beauty with interesting recollections, historical, classi- 
cal, and Christian. In the preceding passage, Mr. Anderson speaks 
of Corinth as associated with apostolic remembrances, having once 
enjoyed the distinguished ministry of Paul, Apollos, Timothy, and 


Titus. 


** One clear morning, while at Corinth, we ascended the isolated mountain 
on the southwest, shooting a thousand feet above the city, and crowned by the 
citadel called the Acrocorinthus. We wished to enjoy the view from its sum- 
mit. Entering the citadel on the west side, where the mountain is least pre- 
cipitous, we passed three successive gates and a ruined village—round to the 
Pyrene spring—then to the highest point, where, from the foundations of an 
ancient temple, we had one of the finest prospects in the world. Regarding 
only the mere natural scenery, the mountains, plains, seas, and islands, there 
is a charm, which no man gifted with reason and taste can fail to perceive, or 
can perceive without admiration. But how many pages of interesting recollec- 
tions, historical and classical, does a single glance here call up to the mind of 
the scholar. Every object seems a volume ;—the isthmus of Corinth, with its 
games, and wall, and the numerous armies and barbaric hordes that have cross- 
ed it—the Saronic gulf, and A.gina, and “ unconquered Salamis’’—the Atheni- 
an acropolis, like a speck at the foot of mount Hymettus, the mountains of Attica, 
and others great in song, round to the long and lofty ridge of which Parnassus is 
a part—the site, and plain, and gulfof Corinth—the road to Nemea, to Mycene, 
to Argos, now seldom trod—and the mountains of Arcadia and Achaia, with Cyl- 
lene towering in snowy majesty above them all! One needs time, when on 
such a post of observation, to gaze long at single objects, and to reflect upon the 
several classes of great events with which they stand associated.” 








Our limits will not permit us to make very copious extracts, 
though we shall indulge ourselves and our readers with several 
more; and after noticing the second part of the volume, shall close 
with a brief enumeration of the capabilities of Greece, and of the 
results which it may be hoped will follow the revolution, both in re- 
gard to herself and the adjoining countries. 

The following interesting little circumstance, which occurred as 
the traveller first entered the sweet region of Arcadia, shows the 
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power of early native associations, when recalled to the heart of the 
missionary in a distant land. 


“The next morning was serene. Almost the only clouds were hovering 
mysteriously on distant summits. The air was bracing, and cheering to the 
spirits, like many of our own mornings in June, and we pleased ourselves by 
tracing resemblances to our beloved New England. My companion had spent 
several years in the Mediterranean, had travelled in Egypt and Palestine, and 
climbed the heights of Lebanon ; but without having seen the white clover, so 
common in our New England pastures. It covered this Arcadian plain; and 
that, with a few yellow spires of the mullen blossom among the rocks, threw him 
into a revery, in which | found he was living over again the days of childhood, 
when, with a basket on his arm, he used to wander over the hills of Connecticut 
gathering these humble ornaments of a New England spring. My own ear was 
at the same time arrested by the distant notes of a shepherd's pipe, all in unison 
with the sensations of my mind.” 

The delightful scenery at the head waters of the Ladon, in Ar- 
cadia, is described in a manner not only pleasant to the imagination, 
but grateful to the pious heart. 

“We were now upon the head waters of the Ladon, the beauty of which 
struck Pausanias so forcibly, that he pronounced this river to be the most beau- 
tiful of all that flow in Grecian or foreign lands. Just below the bridge, the 
Dareiko receives a streamlet from the south. We follow the river, and soon 
the plain contracts into a narrow valley, about a league in extent, cultivated with 
maize. ‘Then the mountains advance on both sides, and form a beautiful glen, 
filled with willows, wild vines, and magnificent plane trees—a delightful asylum 
for coolness and repose. The river dashes rapidly along, yet witha gentle mur- 
mur, and amid its overhanging foliage “‘ the fowls of heaven have their habita- 
tion” and “ sing among the branches,” joyful for such a refuge from the ardent 
beams of noon. Our feelings ruse higher, I trust, than mere gladness; for we 
saw around us the hand of Him, whose goodness is such that, in a world he 
framed for discipline rather than for enjoyment, he has yet bountifully diffused 
the means of happiness. I thought of the comparison which Montgomery has 
clothed in the language of poetry :— 

If God hath made this world so fair, 
Where sin and death abound, 

How beautiful, beyond compare, 
Will Paradise be found !” 

Throughout Greece, Mr. Anderson seems to have found a hos- 
pitable reception ; and through the operation of the system of pass- 
ports established by government, making all men responsible for 
the safety of travellers, as well as from the fact that the people had 
been generally disarmed, travelling was attended with great secu- 
rity. But everywhere in the Peloponnesus, he met with the most 
affecting proofs of the terrible devastation caused by the war. 
Hardly a town or village, except those situated in remote and in- 
accessible places, which was not laid in ruins. ‘Turk, Arab, and 
Greek carried the storm of fire over the whole peninsula. In the 
beautiful regions of Arcadia, the Egyptians ravaged almost every 
plain, valley, and mountain, town, village, and hamlet. ‘The man- 
ner in which the Turks make war was seen in the terrible tragedy 
at Scio; wherever they could, they acted over the same in minia- 

: ’ 
ture. A year only had elapsed, to the period of Mr. Anderson’s 
tour, since the evacuation of the country by the Egyptian army ; 

. . © € es bat “ : 
yet in that short time, such were the necessities of the Grecian 
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families, and such the security of their possessions, that great pro- 
gress had been made in the cultivation of the soil. The country 
was beginning rapidly to recover from its desolation, and to pre- 
sent to the eye a promise of its former luxuriance. 

While at the island of Tenos, Mr. Anderson had the pleasure of 
uniting Mr. King in marriage “ to a lady of congenial mind—of 
Grecian descent, but a native of Smyrna, where her family still 
resides under the protection of France” :— 


“Tt was gratifying to observe, that there was nothing in this marriage which 
seemed to alarm the prejudices of the people, although Tenos is one of the most 
ee islands in the Archipelago. In the course of two or three days, nearly 
all the people of standing in the place, both male and female, called to express 
their good wishes. A Greek priest, too, a worthy man, but himself unmarried, 
sent a pair of doves the next day, and soon followed them with his blessing, in 
which he appeared to be cordial.” 


Our readers will be pleased with the following account of Pro- 
fessor Bambas of the University at Corfu. 


‘“* Having letters of introduction to Professor Bambas, we made his acquaint- 
ance at an early period of our visit. This man, perhaps the most interesting 
Greek now living, spent nine years in study at Paris under the celebrated 
Coray. I had heard little of this worthy man for some years past, except that 
he had escaped the scimitar which crimsoned his native island with blood, and 
that he had become connected with the Ionian University. How rejoiced we 
were on coming to the place of his residence, to hear an intelligent and judicious 
friend, who is well acquainted with Bambas, express a decided opinion in favor 
of his piety and preaching. We were led into his study by an attendant, and 
Bambas himself immediately coming in welcomed us with great simplicity and 
affection. His age appeared to be fifty. His dress consisted of along under 

arment bound round the waist by a silken zone. Over this he wore a warm 
oose garment bordered with fur, and on his head a black cap flat at the top. 
His fine dark beard, which is allowed to grow in consequence of his ecclesias- 
tical profession, his sweet countenance enlivened by a quick eye, and the delib- 
eration, judgement, and kindness, with which he replied to our inquiries, 
combined with his reputation for learning, benevolence, and piety, most agree- 
ably impressed our minds at the first interview ; and this impression was sus- 
tained by our subsequent intercourse.” 


The Peloponnessian territory is not larger than Massachusetts, 
and Mr. Anderson thinks the two countries might sustain about the 
same number of inhabitants. ‘The Peloponnessus contains about 
280,000 ; with the islands and continental Greece, 635,000. The 
whole population of the country, Greek, Turkish, and Alba- 
nian, has been estimated at 2,350,000. At the close of an 
account of the existing government of Greece, which Mr. A. 
observes is regarded as provisional and experimental, he remarks : 

“The Greeks suffered enough in their late struggle, to entitle them to a gov- 
ernment that shall be modelled to suit their views and wishes as a people, and 
administered with wisdom, energy, and kindness ; and the friends of Greece and 
of true Christian liberty will rejoice if that country may be allowed the blessing 
of such a government, whatever be its form ; only let it secure to the people the 
enjoyment of all those rights, which the Author of nature and of the Gospel has 
given them.” 

Previous to their revolutionary struggle, the means of education 
enjoyed by the Greeks were fast accumulating. ‘The two most 
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celebrated Greek colleges were those of Haivali and Scio. These, 
with all their apparatus and means of instruction, have been utterly 
destroyed. The Greeks do not seem to have regarded a perfectly 
finished education as attainable at any of their own seminaries; and 
young gentlemen of respectable families were in the habit of re- 
sorting to foreign universities. Five hundred of these educated 
young Greeks exhibited, in 1821, the most heroic patriotism. 





They “ abandoned their colleves and the m ntile houses where they had 
been placed after finishing their collegiate studies, and, completely armed, re- 
paired from Italy, Russia, and Germany, to the stand: d of Ypselantes in Wal- 
lachia. There they enrolled themselves ina corps called the “ sacred band,” 
inscribed on their banners “ Death or Freedom,” an ? ilso the motto which was 
upon the Spartan shield, “ Either this, or upon it,’—and shortly afterwards, 
while emulating the heroism of Thermopyle and Marathon, were nearly all cut 


to pieces by the Turkish cavalry on the fields of Drageschan. 


Previous to the revolution, elementary schools had been neg- 
lected by the educated classes in Greece ; but at the period of 
Mr. Anderson’s visit, the people se med more anxious to possess 
primary Lancasterian schools than academies and college ss. The 
government, by some of its acts, ete a disposition to bring all 
the common schools in the nation under its own control ; but in 
one of the President’s communications to Mr. Anderson, speaking 
of the articles to be provided 1 for the organization of 
schools, he declares, ‘‘ In the number of those articles I cause to 
be entered the Bible, the New Testament, and the Psalms, transla- 
ted and printed in modern Greek.” This is a most encouraging 
declaration ; and if it be carried into effect, an enduring foundation 
is laid for the moral improvement, and of course the safety and 
welfare, of this whole pe ople. Government have stated that there 
is need of 400 Lancasterian schools; when Mr. Anderson was in 
Greece, only twenty-five had been established, and these mostly 
by the Greeks themselves, without foreign aid. A strong and uni- 
versal desire prevails among all classes, but especially among the 
youth, to enjoy the blessings of well-arranged schools ; of this the 
liberality dis splayed during the year 1829. in subscriptions for the 
establishment and support o f free-schools (a liberality i uly astonish- 
ing considering the situation of the country) is a cheering demon- 
stration. Besides the general subse riptions, there were distinguish- 
ed instances of individual munificence. 

The most interesting school in Greece is that at Syra for the 
education of females. It contained in 1828, 330 pupils, about one 
third females. It was commenced under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Board, and is still called, ‘* The American School,” though 
now under the care of Dr. Korck, a worthy English missionary. 
The following account of Dr. Korck’s Sabbath school will be read 
with pleasure. 

“ We had the pleasure of attending Doctor Korck’s Sabbath-school. There 
were about an hundred and ninety children present, of whom seventy were 
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girls—the latter all in the Frank oes ss, and twenty-six of them in white. They 











belonged in general to the higher classes of people.” 

“ The school was opened with a prayer read aloud by the senior monitor, at th 
end of which the scholars said, Amen; but without crossine themselv as j 
customary in most Greek schoo! 7 , however, has never been forbidden | 
the superintendent, nor has anything been said ab: vat it by the parents. Th 
itors then heard the le ssons repeated fron the Alp etarion, the Parent’s A 
tant, the Summary of Christian d dtrin , the Peal r, or the New Testament. 
This being done, the Ssaiees children a le around their teacher, h the 
New Testament in their hands, « nat the chapter which he reads au . This 
chapter he familiarly explains, frequently asking questions, w! romptly 
answered, sometimes by a dozen nuitaneous ve Ss it was l itiul to 
see how the bright eyes of thes se Greek children sparkled hear- 
ing and repeating the glorious truths of the Gospel. Th tire to 
their se ats, and write what they remember on their slates, while a cla f smaller 
children are called out to hear an explanati n of some part of the Alphabetarion 
given in the same Socratic m inner. At the close, such as have distincuished 
themselves by a diligent and successful application to their lessons, receive 
tokens, a certain number of which entitles them to specific rewards; and then 
the school is closed with a prayer, read by the monitor as at the | nnine. 
Not the beautiful sc enery of Arcadia, nor the grand prospect from the acropolis 


of Corinth, awakened such an interest in my mind, as did these children, thus 
occupied on God's holy day.” 


Only three or four years since, no books of elementary instruc- 
tion existed ; the whole supply for the schools estal blish d was to 
be created at once. ‘The schools are, therefore, of necessity, 


laboring under the severest embarrassments on account of the ex- 


treme scarcity of books: nor is it possible that the Greeks, for a 
. . t , . . 

long time to come, can obtain from their own resources anything 

like an adequate supply « of the necessary apparatus or study. 


They must rely on the benevolence of other nations for the sup- 
port, in a great measure, of the schools already established ; much 
more for the establishment and success of future ones. For what 
is a school, unless there be appropriate means of instruction—books 
which the children may use, and such as are adapted to their 
wants? The appeal to Christian philanthropy, on this subject 
especially, is powerful and affecting. <A ba and effectual door 
of usefulness is opened to us, and shall we let the occasion pass 
by? On our aid this interesting pe ple | are in a great measure 
dependant for the first instruments of education—a seasonable sup- 
ply of appropriate elementary books. In the preparation of such 
books, and the power of introducing them to general use, we pos- 
sess a precious sppctuanity of preparing the way for the full power 
of unadulterated Christianity to work upon the whole nation. 

There is no objection to such aid from abroad, on the part of 
the Greek people ; on the contrary, they earnestly desire it. And 
they seem to expect it from Americans, more than from any other 
nation. ‘They have unbounded confidence i in us as a people, and 
have formed an exalted estimate of our character and institutions. 
The Rev. J. J. Robertson, Episcopal missionary to Greece from 
this country, observes :— 


| 
} 
i 


“ The name of American is in all d vassport to kindness l atten- 
tion. Dr. Korck states, tliat America will undoubted possess more Influ- 


. 
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ence, than benevolent agents from other nations, and that he attributes no small 
portion of the public favor which he himself has secured, to the fact that he has 
generally been mistaken for an American.” 

The same gentleman has given a most affecting description 
of the thirst for knowledge, even where the people scarcely pos- 
sessed the most common necessaries of life. ‘Their desire for 
books is like a passion, especially for the word of life. More than 

P » Sp , 
7000 copies of Psalters and Testaments were circulated by Dr. 
Korck, (the greater part sold) during the short space of sixteen 
months? residence at Syra. The agent fer the British Bible 
Society, when at Avgina, was surrounded, morning, noon, and 
night, by anxious throngs of all descriptions, crowding to cbtain 
some portion of the Sacred Word. Nor do they neglect its 
study when théy have obtained it. 

“ That the Greek people do now earnestly desire such aid from their foreign 
friends, we had the most abundant proofsin every place. With their own hands 
they can build school-houses from the stones and clay of their native soil, but 
books they feel that they cannot make; and these they everywhere solicited, 
and often they accompanied their solicitations by every argument, which neces- 
sity and earnestness could suggest. Poor as the Greeks were—and we often 
saw them houseless, ragged, and obliged to live on the coarsest fare—they seldom 
importuned us for anything, except schools, and school-books. And if our books 
be discreetly prepared, no one will object against them because they have a re- 
ligious aspect. ‘The Greeks have always used religious books in their schools, 
so that when books are placed in their hands for similar uses, they naturally ex- 
pect them to say more or less on the subject of religion ; and it is an interest- 
ing fact, on which I shall yet have occasion to remark more fully, that the 

round of received doctrines common to the Greek church and evangelical 

Yhristians in Protestant countries, is so broad, that there is much room for 
Christian effort, without necessarily awakening prejudice.” 


The importance of this opening for evangelical effort, cannot be 
too highly appreciated. When will such another occur? A peo- 
ple so anxious for books, that they implore them from us as the 
best gift in our power, and so ready to receive religious instruction, 
that we may introduce the vital principles of the Gospel in their 
very spelling books, without awaking the least jealousy or suspic- 
ion! While instruction from stationed missionaries would at pre- 
sent be impracticable or imprudent, we may penetrate the very 
frame-work of the nation with the purifying spirit of Christianity, 
and preach the Gospel in every village, by the general system of 
instruction, and impregnate the youthful hearts of thousands with 
an influence of Sacred Truth that shall never be lost! It shall 
prove the most effectual means of utterly redeeming Greece from 
her enthralment, of ennobling and regenerating her national char- 
acter, and preparing her to send out trom her own bosom a reno- 
vating light over all Asia. We cannot neglect such an opportunity 
without great guilt. Sooner or later the Greeks must and will 
have school books of some kind or other; but if we leave them 
in their difficulties without assistance, whatever ignorance and su- 
perstition now debase the national character must in great meas- 
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ure be propagated to another generation, and we loose the power of 
bringing them out from the twilight of an adultered christianity into 
the clear knowledge of the Gospel of Christ. Or else, such is 
the astonishing activity of the Grecian mind, and its readiness to 
improve the smallest intellectual cultivation, it is to be feared, that 
the accession of knowledge will precede moral improvement, aud 
the result will probably be—J/nfidelity, awful and universal through- 
out the whole nation. Surely there is no Christian heart but must 
be deeply interested in the welfare of a people so critically situa- 
ted. 

Mr. Anderson observes, that ultimately the elementary books of 
foreign origin will be superseded by those prepared among them- 
selves ; but that these may be useful, that they may even be pre- 
served from becoming actually deleterious, the schools must for the 
present be provided with the best books from abroad, or books pre- 
pared under the direction of enlightened Christians. ‘The greater 
number of such works we throw into the country, the more excel- 
lent will those be that shall ultimately take their places. From our 
models, the Greek authors will form their own standard high and 
pure. 

“ The design,” says Mr. Anderson, “ would be fraught with inconceivable 
interest, if our aim were merely to assist the Greeks in preparing their own 
books of education ; but the case becomes one of distressing urgency, when 
we reflect upon the certain consequences of compelling the Greeks, notwith- 
standing their present embarrassments and necessary disqualifications, to per- 
form the whole work, unaided and unbefiiended.” 

“¢ The improvement of school-books has excited great attention of late years 
in the United States, and we have now so many, that the parent is bewildered 
when he attempts to make a selection for his children. And shall the youth of 
Greece, who are so generally panting after knowledge, be refused the means of 
improvement? Shall many thousands of them be compelled to remain long 
without a single intelligible school-book, when the the smallest piece of silver 
in circulation among us, is sufficient to furnish a Greek boy or girl with one, 
from which they might not only learn to read, but also be made wise unto sal- 
vation? Every feeling of benevolence answers, No.” 


We must pass from this interesting subject to say a few words 
upon the Greek Church. Mr. Anderson has given a brief but 
clear view of its melancholy decline from its ancient original stand- 
ard of faith and practice, and of the introduction of its most re- 
markable corruptions and usages. Spiritual darkness now overshad- 
ows this ancient church, and the errors and superstitions amidst 
which its correct doctrines lie buried are very great. Yet there 
are many reasons to encourage the expectation of a glorious reform. 
Mr. Anderson enumerates five important ones; we can only 
name them. ; 

1. A general conviction and confession of ignorance, and of 
departure from primitive <implicity and purity. 

2. The government professes to aim at a reform in the church. 

3. People and Priest are universally disposed to favor the cir- 
culation of the Holy Scriptures. 
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4. They are anxious to receive school books possessing a sound 
religious character. re 

5. Platon’s summary of Christian divinity, recommended by 
Professor Bambas as containing a faithful exhibition of the doc- 
trines of the Greek Church, and destined probably to become the 
manual of theological students throughout Greece, though deform- 
ed by some great defects, coincides in all important points of doc- 
trine with the opinions of evangelical Protestant churches. Its 
views of Inspiration are elevated. The fundamental doctrines of 
human depravity, regeneration by the Holy Spirit, atonement by 
the death of Christ, and justification by faith in him, are clearly 
and satisfactorily stated. Its views of the sacredness and obliga- 
tions of the Christian Sabbath are such as the New England 
churches would approve. : 

Great injustice has been done to the Greeks in the opinion formed 
of their merits as a nation. In all essential respects, they are the 
same people whose genius and energetic patriotism we are accus- 
tomed to admire in the pages of ancient history. They possess 
materials out of which, in the leisure of quiet times, the discipline of 
intellectual and moral culture may rear an elevated national char- 
acter. ‘They are brave ; none can doubt it, who know anything of 
their late fearful struggle. We have seen heroes treading the con- 
secrated soil of Greece, whom the mind involuntarily places in its 
admiration with the virtuous Leonidases of her best days. Such 
an one was Marco Botzaris, to whose memory an American poet 
has dedicated a Lyric worthy of its subject. Admiral Miaulis is 
one of the first examples of disinterested patriotism, courage, and 
simplicity, to be found in he: whole history. The Greeks are kind 
and hospitable ; lively, inquisitive, and cheerful; and remarkable 
for their perspicuity and quickness of mind. They appreciate the 


“1 


value of learning, and long for it as an exile for his native land. 
They are frugal and industrious. Remembering the ruthless in- 
fluence of centuries of ‘Turkish despotism, we cannot but wonder 
at their comparative purity in point of morals. ‘They are not a 
people of drunkards, or sensualists in any form. ‘The only vize 
that seems in any degree national is that of falsehood, a degraded 
and criminal one indeed, and were it not evidently a transitory 
stain, induced by the circumstances of their situation, and soon to 
disappear with the other marks of their bondage, most painful and 
repulsive tothe mind. “ As in ancient days,” observes Mr. Wad- 
dington, whose book on the Greek church is well worth an atten- 
tive perusal, “ political circumstances were such as to bring forward 
and illustrate the loftier features of character, throwing a partial 
shade over its defects, so, in later times, the perverse hand of sla- 
very has forced into light whatever therein is humble, and barren, 
and misshapen, and hung a cloud over the heights and eminences of 
its virtue. But the cloud at length has burst, and the long con- 
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cealed pinnacles begin to unfold and develope their proportions.” 
Not a noble or delightful quality can be named, as having ever 
adorned the Grecian ‘character i in any times of antiquity, which may 
not now be looked for in far greater perfection, under the blessed 
influence of Christianity, to be active in the soul and manners of 
the modern Greeks. 

A right view of the geographical position of this country is of 
great importance in estimating its resources and prospects. It needs 
but a glance at the map of Greece to tell the beholder that nature 
formed it for a commercial empire. England only is superior to 
it, because of her insular situation ; and even she has inconvenien- 
ces which the position of Greece avoids. ‘The Peloponnessus is 
almost an Island, yet so locked on the north, that this circumstance 
offers no facilities for invasion from a foreign foe. The Gulf of 
Patras joins the Gulf of Corinth by a strait, commanded by im- 
pregnable fortresses; the Gulf of Corinth almost meets the gulf of 
Egina on the southeast; the Gulf of Argos is not twenty miles 
distant at the northwest extremity from both. In continental Greece, 
from the southern proimontory of Sunium to the northern-most 
boundary established by the protocol of February 1830, there is 
not a spot in the whole extent of country more than forty miles 
distant from communication with the sea. Col. Leake observes 
that the noble basin of water in the Corinthian gulf forcibly attracts 
the notice of travellers for its natural adaptation to the purposes 
of a most extensive commerce. ‘The winds of Greece are said 
to be nearly the same in their quality as those of England. Its 
proximity to all the rich countries on the Mediterranean—-to Asia 
Minor on the East, to the south of Europe on the west, to Africa 
and Egypt on the south, and to Arabia, Persia, and other oriental 
countries through the Red Sea, is a circumstance also of great 
importance. Nor must its beautiful islands— those precious 
stones, set in the silver sea,” be forgotten. Indeed the whole of 
Gaunt’s beautiful description of his much loved native Isle might 
well be applied to Greece. 

Accordingly the Greeks have always been ‘essentially a mari- 
time people ; and such is now their enterprise and acuteness, that 
with all their embarrassments, other merchants find it difficult to 
compete with them at the same port; and to this fact Mr. Rob- 
ertson refers, as one probable reason for the charge of dishonesty 
and deceit, so often brought against them: the Frank merchants, 
though they slander each other, unite in slandering the Greeks. 
For the beauty and symmetry of their ships they have long been 
celebrated. ‘They have excellent harbors; the noble one of Na- 
varino is memorable to all our readers, for that most providential 
and magnificent naval contest, which finally assured independence 
to Greece. 
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The face of the country is very remarkable ;—a succession of fer- 
tile and beautiful plains and valleys, intermingled continually with 
rough mountainous fastnesses and impregnable defiles. Its agricul- 
tural resources are abundant, and so are its manufacturing facilities. 
At the same time it is so locked and guarded by the nature of its lofty 
mountains and strong passes, that in a state of preparation on the 
part of its inhabitants, it would be impossible for an enemy ever 
to set foot on its luxuriant soil, which may be sown and reaped for 
ages with perfect security. ‘The face of the country is such, more- 
over, as renders the irrigation of the cultivated lands easy and 
plenteous. On the mountain and hillsides, the surface capable of 
cultivation is increased by artificial terraces. Only let the Greeks 
be instructed in the science of agriculture, in all its modern im- 
provements, and they may make their whole country an Eden. 

The numerous productions of its luxuriant soil and climate need 
hardly be named. ‘The traveller passes through a rich succession 
of vineyards and cornfields, orchards of mulberry, groves of olive 
and fig-trees. Hundreds of thousands of these different trees, the 
wealth of the country, were destroyed by the Egyptian army ;— 
where stood continuous forests for leagues in succession, scarce a 
solitary tree was sometimes left. ‘The majestic plane tree, the cy- 
press, ‘ shooting up its dark column above the soft green of the olive,’ 
the walnut, the chesnut, (Virgil’s mollis castanea,) are familiar 
to the eye. Extensive forests of oak furnish materials for a navy, 
and the mountainous ridges are covered with the pine and fir. 
Oranges, lemons, pomegranates, peaches, apricots, almonds, and a 
variety of shell fruit are produced in abundance. ‘The myrtle, the 
ilex, the laurel, the mastic, the tamarind, the juniper, the cherry, 
and others of a kindred description, ornament the country. Vari- 
ous kinds of grain may be cultivated in profusion ; wheat and bar- 
ley are most common in winter, maize in summer. 

Of the climate and scenery of this country it is difficult to 
speak with justice. Mr. Anderson indulges in no enthusiasm, but 
the brief sketches he has given of the rich and romantic views that 
constantly met his eye are striking. ‘The mountainous scenery is 
majestic beyond description ; that of the plains and valleys luxu- 
riant and picturesque. The shrubbery, among which are the spi- 
cy scented laurel, the arbutus or strawberry tree, the lentiscus, the 
oleander, rhododaphne or rose-laurel, and its constant companion 
the agnus castus, is abundant and beautiful. Nothing, it is said, 
can be more so than the oleander, with its slender stem, delicate 
leaf, and clusters of large crimson flowers. 

If the scenery is rich and romantic, the climate is not less diver- 
sified; for an hour’s ride may sometimes carry the traveller 
through the peculiar atmosphere of almost every season. From 
the sultriness of summer he may pass to the delicious coolness of 
autumn, and from that to the breath of a perennial spring. In the 
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plains, the valleys, and on the hill sides, he may find himself 
amidst the spicy and fruit bearing plants of tropical regions, while 
on the sides and summits of the mountains he is surrounded by 
the dark forests of the North. The air of Attica is the purest 
and most salubrious in Greece ; the islands are celebrated for their 
delicious temperature in autumn. 

That such a climate and scenery must have exerted a powerful 
influence in moulding the genius of the ancient Greeks, there can be 
no doubt. Its power will be equally great in expanding and ame- 
liorating the intellectual and moral character of their descendants. 
The scenery of Paradise could not indeed impart the tinge of its 
beauty to the souls of a nation of slaves,—but the Greeks are now 
free ; and when knowledge and a pure Christianity shall have ren- 
dered their minds attentive to the lessons of nature, and suscepti- 
ble of their sweet influences, then will the sublimity and beauty of 
the region they inhabit be reflected more vividly than ever in the 
developement of their character as a people. It is beyond all 
doubt that the influence of cultivated mind on nature, and of nat- 
ural scenery on the mind, are reciprocal. A man of taste and 
piety cannot cultivate a flower garden, without having his own spirit 
made more gentle and thoughtful, in return. 

In estimating the prospects of a people, their language forms an 
important topic for consideration, since the prevalent manner of 
thinking and the advancement of mind will depend very much on 
the nature of that which is the instrument of thought. In this re- 
spect, the Greeks are superior to every other nation in the world. 
Their language is a prodigy for its versatile strength and beauty, 
its combined copiousness, comprehensiveness and acuteness, for 
every quality, in short, which can render speech adapted to its pur- 
pose. ‘This is the character of the ancient Greek, from which 
the modern is not widely dissimilar. ‘Though disguised under va- 
rious dialects, and a corrupt pronunciation, it retains its youthful 
vitality, and is fast approximating to its original and unrivalled ex- 
cellence. He reasons but poorly, who does not look for uncom- 
mon developements of intellect, when there is an instrument so 
perfect for its movements. We cannot but anticipate the most 
glorious results, when the genius of this people, free and elastic as 
the air they breathe, baptized with the spirit of Christianity, 
strengthened and prepared for action by a diffusion of knowledge 
such as in ancient times could not even be imagined, shall apply its 
regenerated energies to literature, science, and the arts ; shall il- 
lustrate the mysteries of Redemption, and enforce the Gospel ot 
our Lord Jesus Christ, in that enchanting language which makes 
the very obscurities of Plato fascinating. 

A very brief consideration must make it evident, that the capa- 
bilities we have now enumerated, as well as others which have 
not been named; the elements of Grecian character, the com- 
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mercial and agricultural resources of Greece, her internal securi- 
ty against invasion, her delicious climate and scenery, the nature 
of her language, the admiration with which all enlightened nations 
look upon the character and literature of her ancestors awaken- 
ing an unavoidable impression in her own favor ;—that all these 
things, and other circumstances which might be enumerated, pre- 
pare this — to take a very high rank in the world’s great com- 
munity of nations. Whether she will or can embrace the oppor- 
tunity which Providence has offered in her emancipation, depends 
on the education of her rising generation, especially in principles 
of vital, unadultered Christianity. Darkness, infidelity, and 
moral corruption are thick all around her, and ready to pour in for 
her destruction. Her friends in Christian lands need to be pray- 
erful in her behalf and watchful to seize every occasion on which 
they may contribute to her defence. 

Should the cause of liberty, knowledge, and piety flourish in 
Greece, the noblest results may be expected to follow to other na- 
tions around her, in the train of her own revolution. She holds 
a station of high relative importance in regard to Asia Mi- 
nor, the oriental countries, and the south of Europe. Should 
the Greeks, in the glorious providence of God, become His peo- 
ple, truly evangelical themselves, and active in His cause, what an 
incalculable addition would there be to the strength of the Mission- 
ary enterprise. What vast materials and opportunities for religious 
effort in all that quarter of the world ! 

The religion of the Greek Church prevails not only in Greece, 
but in othe countries of Europe, in Western Asia, and in the East- 
ern parts of Africa; the whole number of its members is estimated 
at about 70,000,000. Should the reform which there is reason to 
anticipate, be witnessed in the church of Greece, it cannot but ex- 
tend to these other countries ; and there will be an opening through 
which the uncorrupted light shall enter, where it has been for ages 
excluded. Should our anticipations in regard to the regeneration 
of Greece be realized, she is destined to exert, in all respects, an 
unmeasurable influence in regenerating the morally degraded but 
naturally delightful countries around her. 





A Repty To tHe Review or Wuirman’s Lerrers to Pro- 
ressor Stuart in the “ Spirit of the Pilgrims,” for March, 
1831. By Bernard Whitman. Boston: Gray & Bowen. 
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Peruaps no similar effort ever more entirely answered the end 
for which it was designed, than the Review of Mr. Whitman’s 
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Letters to Professor Stuart, published in our number for March. 
We did not expect to silence the author of those Letters ; indeed, 
except from a regard to himself and his friends, we did not desire 
it. Nor did we expect to satisfy the zealots of his party, who we 
well knew stood ready to misrepresent and condemn whatever we 
might publish, weeks before our number was issued. But we did 
expect so to exhibit the false representations and reasonings, the 
inconsistencies and contradictions contained in the Letters, as to 
counteract, in a measure, the very extraordinary efforts which were 
making to give them currency, and furnish an antidote in the minds 
of candid and considerate men. By exposing the manifest object of 
the writer, and the spirit and manner in which he had attempted to 
accomplish it,—the irrelevancy of his positions, the insufficiency 
of his arguments, his ignorance, his disingenuousness, and the total 
unfairness of most of his traditional and exparte statements, we did 
expect so to acquaint our readers and the public with him, that 
neither we nor they might have occasion to be troubled, at any 
considerable length, by whatever he might offer on the same sub- 
jects in future. And so far as we can learn, from individuals of 
different parties near and remote, and from the various indications of 
public sentiment and feeling, our expectations in these respects, have 
been fully realized. Notwithstanding the exertions of some of Mr. 
Whitman’s zealous partizans and friends, (and no exertions of theirs 
have been wanting) the ephemeral credit of his book is gone, and 
there is nothing more to be apprehended from it, or from anything 
he can publish for a similar purpose. ‘The pamphlet before us may 
be disposed of, therefore, in comparatively few words. ‘To reply 
to it at length would be altogether needless, nor should we think it 
necessary to notice it at all, were it not that some of our readers 
may not have the opportunity to see it, or the inclination to plod 
through it, and still may wish to be informed respecting its con- 
tents. For the satisfaction of such persons, we shall now show as 
briefly as possible, 

I. What Mr. W. has here not done. And, 

Il. What he has done. 

1. He has not retracted, nor attempted to prove, the many and 
grievous accusations of Unitarians against the Orthodox, to which 
attention was called near the commencement of our Review. We 
there showed, by accurate quotations from Unitarian authors, and 
from Mr. W. among the rest, that the Orthodox part of this com- 
munity have been publicly charged with certain atrocious crimes ; 
such as attempting “ to unite church and state,” forming “ a bold 
but deep-laid plot against our political and Christian liberties,” and 
conspiring “ to seize the civil power,” and ‘ overthrow the institu- 
tions of the State.” We called earnestly upon those who had 
made these charges, either to ‘ prove them, or retract them, or 
consent to stand before the public as false accusers and calumnia- 
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tors.’ ~ To this reasonable demand, Mr. W. has attempted no re- 
ply. The accusations- referred to are not retracted, and not 
proved ; and consequently those who made them are left by their 
champion hanging before the public in the odious light of * false 
accusers and calumniators.” 

2. Mr. Whitman has not set aside our reasoning to show that 
Christians, agreeing in their interpretation of the Scriptures, have a 
right to exhibit their sense of them in a creed ; on the basis of this 
to associate and form a church; and to withhold communion from 
those who refuse to accede to the fundamental principles of the 
association. ‘ This,” he says, “is not a question for carnal reason 
to decide ;” and intimates that the church is an institution of so 
sacred a character, that all attempts, such as we had made, to il- 
lustrate its rights, by analogies drawn from other bodies, must be 
fruitless. It is amusing to hear those, who have stripped the 
church of nearly every right which has ever been thought to be- 
long to it, and almost if not altogether denied its existence, merg- 
ing it in the world, and making it the mere appendage of a civil 
corporation,—to hear such men, when occasion re quires, talking 
of the sacred character of the church, and of Jesus Christ as the 
sole head and ruler of this divine institution. We rejoice in the 
assurance that Christ is the sole head and ruler of his church; 
and have no doubt, from the records he has left us of his will, that 
he would not receive those as worthy members and communicants, 
who deny his divinity, and the merits of his death, and justification 
by faith in his blood. If others think differently, they may enjoy 
their opinion unmolested by us. They may form societies and 
institute ordinances for themselves; but they have no right to force 
themselves upon our churches and ordinances, contrary to what 
we believe the revealed pleasure of the Saviour. 

3. To our examination of his statements, Mr. W. in many in- 
stances makes no reply ; and in others, where a reply is attempted, 
he utterly fails. ‘The following instance is taken almost at random. 
We had contradicted one of his statements; as we were authoriz- 
ed to do, by asserting that the original covenant of the second 
church in Brookfield “was Trinitarian and Orthodox,” p. 146. 
In reply, he publishes a covenant adopted by that church in the 
year 1801. Now he must have known—if he had read Mr. 
Stone’s letter published in the Appendix to our Review, or if he 
had reflected that there was a church in the second parish in 
Brookfield long before the year 1801—that this was not the orig- 
inal covenant of the second church in Brookfield. Consequently, 
it was nothing to his purpose. He might as well have published 
the covenant of his own church, if he has any.—But further, the 
covenant which Mr. W. has published, though less explicit on 
some points than would be desirable, is still, in its obvious signifi- 
cation, ** Trinitarian and Orthodox,” and such as no Unitarian, like 
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himself, could honestly adopt. In proof of this, to those who 
have not the opportunity of consulting it, we need only observe, 
that it was adopted by a Trintarian church, and used by a Trini- 
tarian minister in the admission of members, for more than twenty 
years. 

In several cases, where Mr. W. has undertaken to refute our 
statements, his own witnesses and observations have gone to justi- 
fy them. For example; he had represented, in his first Letters, 
that when the members of Unitarian churches request a dismission 
and recommendation to Orthodox churches, their request is uni- 
formly granted. We denied this representation, affirmed that we 
could point to many instances of a refusal, and quoted Mr. Albro 
as saying that three members of a neighboring Unitarian church 
(Mr. Allen’s of Chelmsford) had been refused letters to his. In 
reply, Mr. W. publishes a letter from Mr. Allen, confirming, in 
all material points, the statements of Mr. Albro, and assigning rea- 
sons why the letters were refused. p. 33. 

Take another instance: In his first Letters Mr. W. had said, 
that when the Trinitarian church in Waltham seceded from the 
second society, they took away the Bible with them. In reply, 
we asserted that they did not take it, but that it was taken by the 
original purchasers, or so many of them as could be consulted, 
and by them given to the Trinitarian church after the se paration. 
Mr. W. devotes two or three pages to an explanation of this mat- 
ter, and for the purpose of showing that we “ have committed as 
many errors as our sentences contain ideas.”* ‘The result of the 
whole, however, is, to contradict his previous statement, and show 
that the account which we gave is substantially correct. 

4. To more than half of the one hundred and fifteen misrepre- 
sentations numerically arranged near the close of our article,¢ Mr. 


* It should seem that in his statements respecting Waltham, Mr. W. ought, if anywhere, 
to be correct. Yet we are assured, on the best anthority, that the long account given in 
these Letters, like that in his former ones, relative to matters in his own village, is disfigur- 
ed by palpable, and injurious misrepresentations. 


tAs we have been made acquainted with several additional misrepresentations in 
Mr. Whitman’s first Letters, since the publication of our Keview, the list may now be in- 
creased as follows : 

116. “‘ They (the Franklin Association) proceeded to convene an exparte Council at 
Greenfield...... for the trial of Mr. Field.” p. 41.—This Council was not convened for 
the trial of Mr. Field, but to look into differences existing between the Association and 
him, and give their advice. 

117. “ They (the Council) invited the people of the surrounding country to hear “ their 
Result” read in the meeting-house, soas to make their sentence of condemnation as widely 
known as convenient.”—This Council gave no such invitation to “the people of the 
surrounding country,” nor can their result be called “a sentence of condemnation.” 

118. Mr. W. represents Mr. ‘Thomas Worcester as having been excluded from an Or- 
thodox Association “for embracing Unitarian sentiments.” p. 43.—Mr. Worcester re- 
tained his connexion with the Hopkinton Association 14 years after his avowal of Unita- 
rian sentiments, ancl was then dismissed, partly on account of his treatment of the Asso- 
ciation, and for having declared to a Committee of the Association that he did not con- 
sider himself a member of that body. 

119. “The Hopkinton Association filled up the measure of his (Mr. Worcester’s) suf- 
ferings, by publishing to the world that he was not worthy to be owned or employed as a 
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W. attempts no reply. In other cases, where a reply is attempted, 
it is not accomplished. As instances of the latter description, we 
select the following. In his first Letters, Mr. W. had spoken of 
** the Domestic Missionary Society,” as having large funds for the 
support of feeble churches. In reply, we told him, what is known 
to nearly every Orthodox person in the state, that there is no so- 
ciety of this name in Massachusetts.* Still, he labors to prove 
that there is. What will not a man do who, instead of acknowl- 
edging and correcting an error, undertakes to disprove a fact of 
public notoriety ! ! 

He had said, in his first Letters, that the views of Zuingle “ were 
exceedingly liberal, not differing essentially, except in one or two 
points, from the liberal Christians of the present period.” This 
statement we contradicted ; and have since more fully vindicated 
the character of the Reformer.+ Still Mr. W. insists that he is 
correct, and labors to prove, what everybody knew before, that 
Zuingle and Luther did not perfectly harmonize, and that their 
language respecting each other was in some instances uncourteous. 
And what if it was? Willthis prove Zuingle almost or altogether 
a Unitarian? By the same evidence we might prove that Calvin 
was a Unitarian. 

In his first Letters, Mr. W. had said that ** an Orthodox church 
has lately excommunicated some of its members for exercising the 
liberty of attending the communionsof another Orthodox church ;” 
and that “ an Orthodox Council, with Rev. Mr. Storrs at its head, 
has sanctioned its proceedings.” ‘This whole statement we deni- 
ed, not as having been made, absolutely out of nothing, 
but as untrue in the manner in which he had expressed it. 
In his second Letters, he devotes about four pages to an explana- 
tion of this case ; and still the facts remain the same. he Or- 
thodox church referred to did not “ excommunicate some of its 
members for attending the communions of another Orthodox 
church ;” the Rev. Mr. Storrs was not at the head of a Council 
convened at the request of this church ; nor did the Result of this 
Council contain an intimation that the members in question ought 
to be excommunicated. 


Christian minister on account of his great errors.’”’ p. 45.—The Hopkinton Association 
made no such publication. 

120. “ A little Orthodox Church in the place, (Salisbury, N. H.) a minority of a minor- 
ity, have passed a vote of excommunication against” Mr. Worcester.—This “little 
Orthodox church, a minority of a minority,” is the Congregational church in Selisbury, 
and the only one which ever existed there. 

121. Mr. W. informs us that, in the spring of 1823, he “was pursuing theological 
studies with an Orthodox clergyman.” p.90.—The clergyman here referred to, he is 
understood to have said was the Rev. Mr. Davis, late of Wellfleet. But Mr. Davis as 
sures us that Mr. W. never did pursue theological studies with him. 


* There was such a society formerly, but for years it has been merged in the Mass. Mis- 
sionary Society. 


t See Spirit of the Pilgrims, vol. iv. p. 233. 
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5. In our Review, we exhibited a long list of Mr. Whitman’s 
contradictions, covering two or three pages, and some of them of 
the most glaring kind. ‘These, witha single exception, he has not 
attempted to remove. He suffers them to remain as they were,— 
only remarking, in the general, that similar contradictions might be 
charged upon the Bible. We know not how other people may 
regard this subject, but for ourselves we must say, that when as 
many real contradictions shall be found in the Bible, as we discov- 
ered and pointed out in Mr. Whitman’s Letters, the objections of 
infidels will be entitled to a more serious consideration than they 
have ever yet received. 

6. We showed at length, in reviewing Mr. Whitman’s Letters, that 
most of his objections to the Orthodox lie with equal weight against 
his own party. Unitarians, in most instances, are chargeable with the 
same things. This he does not deny or dispute ; but he insists that it 
is nothing to the purpose, because Unitarians “ are bound together by 
no system of sectarianism; every individual is perfectly independ- 
ent.” And so the Orthodox of New England “ are bound together 
by no system of sectarianism ; every individual is perfectly independ- 
ent.” ‘This may be said with as much truth of the one class as the 
other. ‘The Orthodox are bound together by no compact, written or 
unwritten, expressed or implied. ‘They are bound together, only as 
they choose to act together ; and Unitarians are bound as much as 
this. Indeed, if all is true, which Mr. W. has alleged respecting 
the differences among the Orthodox, this bond of union, on their 
part, cannot be very formidable. 

7. To sum up all we have to offer under this division, it may 
be observed generally, that many of the more important parts of 
our article—those in which the facts are best attested, and the 
most directly against him—Mr. W. has not thought proper to no- 
tice at all. He has exercised his own judgement, as he had a 
right to do, in determining what was deserving of notice, and what 
not, and it is worthy of remark, that he has in general avoided 
those very parts which he would have been most likely to have 
encountered, had he known in what manner to dispose of them. 
In this, we think he has shown a degree of discretion rather un- 
usual, for him. 

But we have detained our readers long enough in showing what 
our author has not done. We proceed to consider, secondly, what 
he has done. And, 

1. He has made large quotations from Mr. Baxter and Presi- 
dent Stiles on the subject of creeds. We shall not here go into a 
particular examination of what these venerable men are represent- 
ed to have written. So far as their sentiments appear in these 

uotations, we approve some things and some we disapprove. 
hey were strongly opposed to the enforcement of a creed by the 
civil power, and so are we. It may help to a right understanding 
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of their language to reflect that both of them lived and died con- 
nected with churches which not only held to the lawfulness of 
creeds, but actually usedthem. Mr. Baxter was a decided Pres- 
byterian,* and President Stiles occupied a commanding station in 
connexion with the consociated churches of Connecticut. 

2. In a few of the cases examined by us, Mr. W. has brought 
forward testimony contradictory to that on which our statements 
are founded. Of these cases, it is needless to go into a farther ex- 
amination in our pages. We rely implicitly on our witnesses, as 
Mr. W. does on his; and as these do not in all points agree, 
the candid reader must do that which is often necessary in a 
court of justice,—he must compare the credibility of witnesses ; 
consider the nature of their testimony, the temper and manner in 
which it is given, and all the circumstances of the case ; and en- 
deavor to form a just result.- , 

3. Mr. W, has brought forward three new cases with a view to 
to illustrate and strengthen his positionst—one relating to the for- 
mation of a church in Southborough, another to the late Preceptor 
of Atkinson Academy, and another to the alleged ‘ concealment” 
of the Pastor of the church in Raynham. ‘To his account of the 
formation of the church in Southborough we shall have occasion to 
refer in another place. Of the circumstances of the other two, 
we know nothing particularly, and should not have mentioned them, 
but that it is our business, under this division, to state fairly what 
our author has done. If they do not contain more truth than some 
of his other stories, they are hardly entitled to a serious considera- 
tion. If, however, individuals concerned think proper to reply to 
them, they are requested to send their papers to this office as di- 
rected in a previous note. 

4. In repeated instances, Mr. W. has grossly misinterpreted our 
language. He charges us with “ calling in question the indepen- 
dency of the Congregational churches.” p. 65. But instead of 
this, we have been contending for the proper independency of 
these churches (not for the name, Independents, nor for such an 
independency as would insulate every individual church) against 
the encroachments of Unitarian parishes, Jurists, and apologists, 
from the commencement of our Journal to the present hour. 

Again, he charges us with admitting that all the various allega- 
tions contained in his first letter to Professor Stuart, are but the 
natural result of our religious principles. 


* Mr. Baxter often subscribed a Confession of faith, and did it, so far as appears, 
without any scruple. 

t lf those brethren, whose testimony is contradicted in the pages before us, feel suffi- 
ciently interested in the subject to reply, and wi!l send their papers, as soon as convenient, 
to the Publishers of the Spirit of the Pilgrims, they may probably be published in a pam- 
phlet together. Several important documents have come to hand since the publication 
of our Review, the substance of which we should be glad to throw into such a pamphlet. 


} It seems his advertisement for stories was not altogether in vain. 
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“ Let any man read over attentively my First Letter to Professor Stuart, if 
he wishes to know what the organ of the exclusionists acknowledges to be the 
natural result of their religious liberty and religious principles. I call upon the 
community, I call upon every boy and girl, upon every man and woman, to 
remember this confession. I call upon the freemen of this nation to banish 
those views of liberty and religion which lead necessarily to such unchristian 
measures and abominable practices. I call upon them to ascertain if the reli- 
gion of Jesus sanctions or even tolerates such conduct.” 

The passage in which Mr. W. would persuade his readers that 
“this confession” of ours is made, is the following : 

“The attentive reader will perceive, in view of the foregoing remarks, that 
no small part of what Mr. W. charges upon the Orthodox as persecution and 
oppression, and altogether inconsistent with “ free inquiry and religious liberty,” 
is but the necessary result of their religious liberty. They could not have their 
liberty, and do otherwise. They certainly have the right, as much so as Mr. 
W. or any other man, to adopt their own religious principles, and to act accord- 
ing to them; and it will be found, on examination, that most of the charges 
urged against them in his first Letter (bating the false coloring and inaccura- 
cies of statement) are the natural and inevitable result of their honest prin- 
ciples.” 

Every reader must perceive, at once, that the latter of these 
passages furnishes no suflicient ground for the former. Indeed, there 
is no excuse for the man who, with his eyes open, should endeavor 
to build the one on the other. Is ‘no small part,” of a thing the 
same as the whole of it? Is “ most of the charges” in a Letter, 
with the exception of its ‘ false coloring and inaccuracies of state- 
ment,” nearly every sentence of which is falsely colored or inaccu- 
rutely stated, the same as the whole of it ?—But since the above 
paragraph has been misunderstood and perverted by other Unita- 
rians, as well as by Mr. W., and inferences have been drawn from 
it for which it furnishes no foundation, we will state, in few words, 
what we do admit, and insist upon, as ‘ the natural result of our 
religious principles.’ 

We insist, then, that we have a right to study the Scriptures for 
ourselves. Satisfied that the Scriptures inculcate Orthodox prin- 
ciples, we have a right to adopt these principles, and to express 
them in the form of a creed.* When we find a convenient number 
who hold the same principles, we have a right peaceably to asso- 
ciate on the basis of a common faith, and form a church, a Minis- 
terial association, or any other religious society that shall seem to 
us important. Having associated in this way, we have a right to re- 
fuse admission to those who hold principles the opposite of ours ; or 
if one of our number departs from the fundamental principles of the 
association, we have a right to call him to an account, and, if need be, 
to exclude him. As our principles seem to us of great importance, 
and indeed as essential to Christianity, we must regard those who 
reject, ridicule, and oppose them as in great errors—as not 
being in the strictest and best sense of the term Christians ; and 
when occasion calls for it, we must address them, speak of them, 

* Not to take the place of the Bible, but to se+ forth summarily our understanding of 
the Bible. 
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and pray for them, in this light. We may likewise do all in our 
power, consistently with Christian courtesy and kindness, to ex- 
pose and refute the errors of such persons, persuade them to re- 
nounce them, and lead them to the adoption of better views. Thus 
much we hold to be ‘ the natural result of our religious principles,’ 
and necessary on our part to the possession of religious free- 
dom; and no more inconsistent with the freedom of others, than 
the efforts of disagreeing philosophers or politicians to refute each 
other’s arguments are inconsistent with their freedom. Thus 
much was stated and explained in our Review, in the sentences 
immediately preceding those which Mr. W. has quoted ; so that it 
is difficult to see how he or others could honestly have mistaken our 
meaning. 

It was further stated, that these principles are received and acted 
upon by other religious denominations, not excepting the Unitari- 
ans themselves. They insist on their right of studying the Scrip- 
tures, and of deducing from them their religious principles, as well 
as we. On the basis of these principles, they associate ; and when 
they have occasion to elect a Pastor, a College Professor or Over- 
seer, we had almost said a civil ruler, they show that they can be 
as infallible and as exclusive without the aid of paper creeds, as 
others are with them. They will no more admit those to their 
pulpits or their churches, who they think deny essential doctrines, 
than the Orthodox. They speak of such as in great errors, refuse 
to acknowledge thein as brethren, and endeavor to convert them 
to their own faith. If any part of this statement is denied, the 
Universalists, the followers of Kneeland and Owen, and other 
classes of Free Inquirers, stand ready to confirm it. 

In concluding our article, we took the liberty to ask intelligent 


Unitarians—those haters of personality, acrimony and bitterness— 
what they thought of the spirit and language of Mr. Whitman— 
how they liked his mode of conducting controversy—whether they 
were willing that those on the other side should resort to similar 


{ 


measures—and whether they were prepared for the result of such 
acontest. This our author interprets as ‘ sueing hard for peace.’ 
If he had said it was ‘sucing hard’ for truth, in opposition to false- 


hood,—for candor and fairness, in opposition to prejudice and party 

zeal,—for decency, in opposition to vulgarity and abuse ; he would 
r our intention, and the obvious meaning of our 

have come neare tention, and the ol 


1] 


words. We ‘sue hard for peace!’ Why should we? If we 
wished to increase our own subscription ;—if we wished to impress 
more deeply on the whole Orthodox community the importance of 
sustaining us in our labors ;—if we wished, after shaking off from this 
great community a few individuals who have showed themselves 
unworthy of a name and a place in it, to bind the remainder to- 
gether as one man ;— if he wished to make more wide and visible 
the distinction between Evangelical Christians and Unitarians; (and 
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we confess that we do wish to further all these objects) then might 
we be tempted to ‘sue hard’ to Mr. W. to carry on this contro- 
versy, as he has hitherto conducted it. For though ‘he meaneth 
not so, neither doth his heart think so,’ these assuredly are the re- 
sults which his labors are tending to produce. But we cannot, on 
this account, ask him to continue them. From a regard to our 
own good, we cannot lawfully wish a fellow creature thus to make 
shipwreck of everything which ought to be dear to him. If he 
will continue them, he must; and in this case, God will continue 
to bring good out of intended evil, as he has already done. It is 
no new thing for God to ‘cause the wrath of man to praise him,’ 
or for the wicked to be ‘ snared in the work of his own hands.’ 

5. In his recent Letters, as in the former ones, Mr. W. makes 
some very ridiculous statements. ‘Take the following as an exam- 


ple : 


“ Sir, were you present (in Park Street Vestry) when a question of this na- 
ture was discussed; What must be done to promote the cause of religion, or 
orthodoxy? And do you recollect that the three following propositions were 
definitely stated? ‘First, we must cease controversy, for the unitarians gain 
the advantage. Secondly, we must use all possible exertions to produce revi- 
vals. And thirdly, we must especially endeavor to secure the influence of the 
women.’ You may wonder how I should come by this information. To satisfy 
you that I have no special communication with his Satanic majesty, I will sim- 
ply observe, that honest, candid, orthodox men were present on that occasion. 
They were disgusted with such proposals. They lost their confidence in the 
honesty of the leaders. ‘They told of these things to others less orthodox in 


sentiment, who now feel under a necessity of exposing some of your secret ma- 
chinations.”’ 


As Mr. W. has thought proper to ask us whether we were pres- 
ent at this alleged discussion, we can only say that we were not ; 
nor can we find an individual who was, or who ever heard or dream- 
ed of such a discussion, until the account of it appeared in the 
Letters before us. And if any persons can be found who shall 
testify that they were present at such a discussion, it will appear 
that they must have begun and ended it themselves. 

6. In these Letters Mr. W. is chargeable, as usual, with almost 
continual misrepresentations. The following, if no more, occur in 
his account of the recent formation of a church in Southborough : 

* An attempt is now making to break up that Society, (in South- 
borough) simply because Mr. Parker will not refuse to exchange 
with Unitarians.” p. 20. On the next page, a very different rea- 
son is assigned for the formation of the new church, by which itis 
pretended the old Society is to be broken up: ‘ Whereas Rev. 
Mr. Parker and his church aRE NOT EVANGELICAL,.....- 
THEREFORE it is expedient that another church be formed.” 
Which page shall be believed ? 

Mr. Whitman’s correspondent styles the Council which formed 
the church a “ self-constituted ecclesiastical Council.” The Coun- 
cil was called and constituted in the usual manner by letters missive 
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from the persons wishing to form a church, and by vote of the 
churches there represented. 

‘The meeting was organized by choosing Mr. Rockwood Mod- 
erator, and Capt. Webster Johnson of Southborough, a member of 
Mr. Parker’s church, scribe or secretary.”—Capt. Webster John- 
son is not, and never was, a member of Mr. Parker’s church, nor 
was he chosen scribe or secretary. 

** A notice or summons to Mr. Parker was then drawn up, in 
which it was stated that it had been represented to that body, that 
Mr. Parker did not preach evangelical doctrines, that he was not 
evangelical in sentiment, and that the church in Southborough was 
not evangelical, and called upon him to appear before them to show 
cause why, for the reasons stated, a new evangelical church should 
not be established in that town.”—-No such summons to Mr. Par- 
ker was drawn up by the Council. 

** A messenger was despatched with the summons.”—A mes- 
senger was not despatched with the summons. A committee of 
two were sent to inform Mr. Parker that the Council was in session, 
and would receive any communication which he should be pleased 
to make. 

“They” (the Council) “resolved, that, whereas Rev. Mr. Par- 
ker and his church were not evangelical, and whereas due notice 
having been given him of the premises, and he not appearing, 
therefore it is expedient that another church be formed in South- 
borough.”—No resolve such as this was passed by the Council. 

* The platform, or creed, or confession of faith, adopted and 
used by Mr. Parker and his church, is taken verbatim from that 
used by Mr. Rockwood in his church at Westborough.”—This 
statement, we are assured, is not true. 

“ That adopted by the Council for the new church (for I pre- 
sume the Council prescribe what shall be believed) is substantially 
the same as Mr. Parker’s.”——-The Council neither adopted a con- 
fession of faith for the new church; nor prescribed what one the 
church should adopt; nor is the one they did adopt substantially 
the same as Mr. Parker’s.—Let the reader now reflect, that 
all the misrepresentations here noticed (and probably many more) 
occur on little more than a page of these Letters, and in 
relation to a single case ; and then Jet him decide bow much confi- 
dence is to be placed in the various statements here made. 

We must give another instance of misrepresentation as illustra- 
ting, not only the extent of our author’s reading, but his accuracy, 
and regard to truth. We had said that “ our fathers did not con- 
sider or style themselves Independents.” 

“In proof of your assertion,” says Mr. W. “ you have made two quotations. 
One is from the apologists of the Westminster Assembly. Now in the name 


of common sense, what has the opinion of these men to do with the independ- 
ency of the New England churches. You might as well have quoted from the 
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proceedings of the Council of Trent. Did you bring forward this extract 
through ignorance, or to blind the eyes of the more ignorant of your own de- 
nomination ? Your other quotation, you ascribe to Increase Mather. You 
have given no reference to tle place where it is to be found. I believe you 
have perverted his meaning; for I find no such sentiment in any of his wri- 
tings ; and I find the place from which your other quotation is taken.” 

In regard to this matter, let it now be particularly observed, that 
what Mr. W. ignorantly calls “ two quotations” is in reality but 
one—all taken from Dr. Mather. It is Dr. Mather who quotes 
the “ Apologists tn the Assembly at Westminster” (not of them) 
and his quotation from them is embraced in the single quotation 
which we made from him. [If our learned author had known that 
these “ Apologists in the Assembly at Westminster” were the very 
Patriarchs of Congregationalism, who, instead of apologizing for 
that venerable body, as he ignorantly thought, opposed much of 
its proceedings, and apologized zn it for their dissent, he might have 
seen that their judgement in the case was rather more to our pur- 
pose than “the proceedings of the Council of Trent.”—But we 
have not yet come to the worst of the case. ‘* Your other quota- 
tion you ascribe to Increase Mather.” We made but one quota- 
tion—all from Mather. ‘You have given no reference to the 
place where it isto be found.” We gave a correct reference which 
stands in plain English at the bottom of our page. p. 136. “I 
believe you have perverted his meaning ; for I find no such senti- 
ment in any of his writings; and I find the place from which your 
other quotation is made.” What other quotation? We made but 
one; and if our author had found one, he must have found the 
whole! Yet he declares that he did find one, but the rest he could 
not find! Will not some of his learned admirers volunteer their 
services to help him out of this difficulty ? 

7. It is due to Mr. W. to say that, inthe work before us, he has 
corrected some of the mis-statements contained in his former Let- 
ters. We did not note particularly every instance of such cor- 
rection. Several occurred to us on a perusal of these pages. What 
he has done, however, in a way of correction, is as nothing com- 
pared with what he ought to do, and with what he must do, before 
the public will have the least confidence in any thing he may pub- 
lish on the same subjects in future. 

8. Last of all, Mr. W. ‘warns us to be very careful how we 
assert that no proper answer has been returned to our statements,’ 
assuring us that he has whole masses of materials all in readiness (a 
large part of which he admits, however, consists of “ mere quib- 
bles ! !” *) with which to rebut and bear down such a daring asser- 
tion. He will accept our thanks for this seasonable warning, and 


* “ T found my manuscript would make a pamphlet of nearly two hundred pages. I 
accordingly cut out about one quarter, as mere quibbles.” p, 84. We wonder he did not 
cut out more of the same character, 
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for all the concern which he seems to feel for us. ‘The public will 
judge of the completeness of his answer ; and, meanwhile, we shall 
endeavor so to take care of ourselves as not to impose on him the 
disagreeable necessity of crushing and destroying us. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. 


The following sketch of the Life of Thomas Paine, author of the “ Age of 
Reason,” &c. is from a Review of Harford’s Life of Paine in the Christian Ob- 
server for April, 1820. 


Tomas Patne was born at Thetford, in Norfolk, England, in 
January, 1737, and was educated at the free-school of that place. 
In 1759, he settled at Sandwich as a stay-maker, to which trade he 
had been brought up, and married Mary Lambert, who died the 
following year, it is alleged by some, in consequence of a premature 
birth caused by his ill usage. In 1761, he obtained a place in the 
excise at Thetford, from which he was dismissed for some irregular- 
ity, but was subsequently restored. In 1768, he was acting as an 
exciseman at,Lewes, where he lived with one Samuel Olive, a grocer, 
who soon after died. In 1771, he married Olive’s daughter, Eliz- 
abeth. In 1774, he was again dismissed from his office, on a charge 
of fraud, and all his efforts to regain his situation proved ineffectual. 
His affairs soon fell into such disorder, that his property was sold to 
pay his debts. In May, of the same year, he and his wife, whose 
life he is said to have rendered miserable by neglect and unkindness, 
separated by mutual agreement. He went to London; but not ob- 
taining suitable employment there, probably in consequence of the 
loss of his character, he resolved to try America. He arrived at 
Philadelphia, in April 1775. Here he became a violent partisan of 
the colonial cause, and commenced his career as a political writer. 
One of his publications, entitled ‘‘ Common Sense,” was marked by 
a singular degree of natural acuteness; and being well-adapted to 
the state of feeling which then prevailed in America, it gained him 
much celebrity, and produced an extensive and powerful effect, in 
deciding the public mind in favor of independence. Paine now 
rose into consequence. His writings were rewarded by Congress 
with a sum of money; and in 1777, he was appointed secretary 
to the committee for foreign affiairs. Here he was soon found 
guilty of a breach of trust, and was ignominiously expelled from 
the office. After atime, however, he succeeded in procuring the 
inferior employment of clerk to the House of Assembly of the State 
of Pennsylvania. When the war ended, he sunk into obscurity ; 
and for five years little is known of him, except that, from a letter he 
wrote to General Green, he appears to have been very desirous of 
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coming to England, in order to excite disturbances here. It was 
not, however, until 1787 that he revisited this country. At first, 
the state in which he found men’s minds afforded him little prospect 
of success.. But as the French Revolution proceeded, the unusual 
ferment which it caused, not only in France but throughout Europe, 
greatly raised his hopes. In 1789, he had been arrested for a debt 
of 700/., but having been released from prison by the intervention of 
the American House of Claggett and Co., he went over to Paris to 
take a nearer view of the scenes which were then acting there. 
Animated by the spectacle, he returned to London, where he be- 
came extremely active in spreading revolutionary principles. In 
1791, Paine published the First Part of “The Rights of Man,” 
which was followed in 1792 by the second Part, both ‘containing 
direct and very powerful excitements to rebellion and revolution, 
supported by a style of reasoning well calculated to delude the 
ignorant, and to swell the ranks of the turbulent and disaffected. 
The good sense of the country at large, however, was not to be thus 
imposed upon ; and instead of producing its designed effect, this work 
appeared to serve the purpose only of rousing the loyal spirit of the 
people, and rallying them around the throne and the altar. A pros- 
ecution was instituted against Paine; but, afraid of the issue, he 
quitted the kingdom, and repaired to France, having narrowly es- 
caped arrest at Dover. He had previously been elected by the de- 
partment of Calais a member of the National Convention, and he 
palliated his evasion by alleging the necessity he was under of attend- 
his duty at Paris. He was tried before Lord Kenyon, and found 
guilty by the jury without a moment’s hesitation. ‘The attorney- 
general read in court a letter from Paine, addressed to him. It was 
filled with gross insults on the king; and it denounced vengeance on 
the judge and jury, should he be found guilty. Not surrendering to 
meet the award of court, sentence of outlawry was passed upon him. 
Paine did not long fill his seat in the French Legislature. Having 
been in some measure identified with the Brissotine faction, he 
shared its fate, and in December 1793, was thrown into prison 
where he was seized with a fever, brought on as it is said by in 


, 
iil- 
' 
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perance, and thus narrowly escaped the guillotine. He was rel 
from prison on the death of Robespierre, and invited to resume hi 
seat in the Convention, but all his attempts to attract public regard 
in France proved abortive. Ile turned his attention, therefore, on 
more to England; and perceiving that the chief obstacle to revolu- 
tion in this country arose from the influence of Christianity, his 
efforts were now directed to the object of bringing the Scriptures into 
contempt. With this view he composed and published “ The Age of 
Reason,” the first Part of which appeared in 1795, and the second in 
1796. Paine himself was beyond the reach of our courts of justice, but 


the publisher of the libel was prosecuted and convicted. Mr. Er- 
skine, now Lord Erskine, conducted the prosecution ; and his speech 
on the occasion ranks deservedly high among the most splendid ef- 
fusions of forensic eloquence. After his liberation from prison, 
Paine had been received into the house of Mr. Monroe, ‘hen the 
American Ambassador at Paris, now the President of the United 
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States. But his habits of intoxication rendered him a very uncom- 
fortable inmate. He continued to reside in France for some years 
longer, neglected and contemned. But in 1802, having received an 
invitation from President Jefferson, he repaired to America, where 
he spent the remainder of his days. He was accompanied by a 
Madame Bonneville and hertwo sons. This woman he had seduced 
from her husband, in whose house he had lived, and whose hospitality 
he thus repaid. In June 1809, this unhappy man died at New York. 
It is during this period of his residence in the United States, that we 
have the most authentic accounts of the private life of Paine ; and 
little more seems necessary to convince us of the real source of his 
infidelity, than the perusal of these details : “‘ For every one that do- 
eth evil hateth the light, neither cometh to the light, lest his deeds 
should be reproved.” 

He lodged for a time witha Mrs. Dean. ‘“ Mrs. Dean,’ says Mr. 
Cheetham, “ with whom I have conversed, tells me that he was daily 
drunk at their house ; and that in his few sober moments he was 
always quarrelling with her, and disturbing the peace of the family. 
She represents him as deliberately and disgustingly filthy. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that she importuned her husband to turn him 
out of the house; but owing to Mr. Dean’s predilection for his po- 
litical writings, her importunities were, for several weeks, unavail- 
ing. Constant domestic disquiet very naturally ensued, which was 
increased by Paine’s peevishness and violence. One day he ran 
after Miss Dean, a girl of fifteen, with a chair whip in his hand, to 
whip her, and would have done so, but for the interposition of her 
mother. The enraged Mrs. Dean, to use her own language, ‘ flew 
at him.’ Paine retreated up stairs into his private room, and was 
swiftly pursued by his antagonist. ‘The little drunken old man owed 
his safety to the bolts of his door. In the fall of the year, Mrs. Dean 
prevailed with her husband to keep him in the house no longer.” He 
then went to live on his farm. 

Being now alone, except in the company of the Bonnevilles, of 
whom he took but little notice, he engaged an old black woman, of 
the name of Betty, to do his house work. Betty lived with him but 
three weeks. She seems to have been as intemperate as himself. 
Like her master, she was every day intoxicated. Paine would ac- 
cuse her of stealing his New England rum, and Betty would retort 
by calling him an old drunkard. Often, Mrs. Dean informs me, 
would they both lie prostrate on the same floor, dead drunk, sprawl- 
ing and swearing and threatening to fight, but incapable of approach- 
ing each other to combat. Nothing but inability prevented a bat- 
tle. 

He afterwards removed to different families; but in all of them 
he appears to have acted not only in the most disgusting and offen- 
sive, but in the most unprincipled manner, paying the debts which 
he contracted for his board and lodging only when compelled to do 
so. He lived five months with a Mr. Jarvis, a portrait painter. At 
this place he was not so constantly intoxicated as formerly; and 
though frequently falling into violent passions, Mr. Jarvis appears to 
have successfully studied the means of calming his rage. Still he 
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was only comparatively improved, and would, occasionally, sit up at 
night tippling, till he fell off his chair. In this posture and plight 
he would talk about the immortality of the soul. One day, as he 
was sitting with a volume of the Age of Reason before him, a maid 
servant took it up and began to read it: Mr. Jarvis instantly seized 
the book out of her hand; upon which Paine rose up angrily, and 
asked why he did so. Jarvis professed his fear that the girl, whose 
character was then excellent, would become corrupted in her prin- 
ciples by that book; in which case, he added, she may cheat me, 
rob me, and be undone. They had now reached the window, and 
Jarvis pointed out a black man to Paine, as a striking instance of 
the efficacy of Christianity to enlighten and reclaim the ignorant and 
immoral. ‘This man, it appears, had been a notoriously bad fellow, 
without any sense of religion, or even of common moral feeling; 
but he had since been truly converted, and had gained the charac- 
ter of a sincere Christian, by his upright and excellent conduct. 
Paine had no answer whatever to make, but ‘ Pshaw—l had not 
thought you were such a man.’ He saw, added Jarvis, the fact, and 
it was unanswerable. 

We now come to his last hours, when it will evidently appear, 
‘‘ notwithstanding his vain boasts,” ‘‘ that he met death with terror 
and consternation.” He was nursed in his last illness by Mrs. Hed- 
den, a very worthy and pious woman, who did her best to serve 
him, not only as a kind attendant, but also as a spiritual counsellor. 
During the first three or four days, his conduct was tolerable, except 
that he grew outrageous whenever Madame Bonneville entered the 
room. About the fifth day, his language to Mrs. Hedden was so 
bad, that she resolved immediately to quit the house ; but sensible 
how necessary she was to his comfort, he made concessions which 
induced her to remain. Often he would, fora long time together, 
exclaim, ‘Oh, Lord help me! Oh, Christ help me! Oh, Christ help 
me !’ 

About a fortnight before his death, he was visited by Mr. Mille- 
doler, a Presbyterian clergyman, who exhorted him to repentance ; 
but Paine grew angry, desired that he might not be disturbed by 
popish stuff, and ordered him to quit the room. Sometimes Mrs. 
Hedden read the Bible to him for hours together, and he appeared 
to listen attentively. 

He was attended by Dr. Manly, a respectable physician, who 
furnished the following particulars of Paine’s behavior on his death- 
bed. Cleanliness appeared to make no part of his comfort; he 
seemed to have a singular aversion to soap and water: he would 
never ask to be washed, and when he was, he would aiways make 
objections ; and it was not unusual to wash and to dress him clean 
very much against his inclination. In this deplorable state, with 
confirmed dropsy, attended with frequent cough, vomiting and hic- 
cough, he continued growing from bad to worse, till the morning of 
the eigthth of June, when he died. 

Mr. Paine professed to be above the fear of death; and a great 
part of his conversation was principally directed to give the impres- 
sion, that he was perfectly willing to leave this world, and yet some 
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parts of his conduct are with difficulty reconcileable with his belief. 
In the first stages of his illness, he was satisfied to be left alone 
during the day ; but he required some person to be with him at night, 
urging as his reason, that he was afraid that he should die when un- 
attended : and at this period, his deportment and his principle seemed 
to be consistent ; so much so, that a stranger would judge fromsome 
of the remarks he would make, that he was not an infidel. 

During the latter part of his life, though his conversation was 
equivocal, his conduct was singular; he would not be left alone 
night or day; he not only required to have some person with him, 
but he must see that he or she was there, and would not allow his 
curtain to be closed at any time ; and if, as it would sometimes un- 
avoidably happen, he was left alone, he would scream and holla, un- 
til some person came to him. When relief from pain would admit, 
he seemed thoughtful and contemplative, his eyes being generally 
closed, and his hands folded upon his breast, although he never slept 
without the assistance of an anodyne. There was something re- 
markable in his conduct about this period (which comprises nearly 
two weeks immediately preceding his death) particularly when we 
reflect, that Thomas Paine was author of the Age of Reason. He 
would call out, during his paroxysms of distress, without intermis- 
sion, ‘O Lord help me, God help me, Jesus Christ help me, O 
Lord help me,’ &c. repeating the same expressions, without the 
least variation, in a tone of voice that would alarm the house. It 
was this conduct which induced me to think that he had abandoned 
his former opinions ; and I was more inclined to that belief, when I 
understood from his nurse (who is a very serious, and I believe, pious 
woman) that he would occasionally inquire, when he saw her engaged 
with a book, what she was reading; and being answered, and at the 
same time asked whether she should read aloud, he assented, and 
would appear to give particular attention. 

On the 6th of June, Dr. Manley, struck by these expressions, 
which he so frequently repeated, and seeing that he was in great dis- 
tress of mind, put the following questions to‘him :—‘ Mr. Paine, what 
must we think of your present conduct? Why do you call upon 
Jesus Christ to help you? Do you believe that he can help you? 
Do you believe in the divinity of Jesus Christ? Come now, answer 
me honestly ; I want an answer as from the lips of a dying man, for 
I verily believe that you will not live twenty-four hours.’ I waited 
some time at the end of every question; he did not answer, but 
ceased to exclaim in the above manner. Again I addressed him. 
‘ Mr Paine, you have not answered my questions ; will you answer 
them? Allow me to ask again—Do you believe? or let me qualify 
the question—do you wish to believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God*? After a pause of some minutes, he answered, ‘I have no 
wish to believe on that subject.’ I then left him, and know not 
whether he afterwards spoke to any person, on any subject, though 
he lived, as I before observed, till the morning of the 8th. 

The following fact seems to attest, still more strongly, his distrust 
of the infidel principles which he had professed: A gentleman of 
the neighborhood occasionaily furnished him with refreshments from 
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his own table, of which a respectable female of the family was the 
bearer. She frequently found him engaged in writing, and believes 
from what she saw and heard, that when permitted by his pain, he 
was mostly so engaged, or in prayer ; in the attitude of which she more 
than once saw him when he thought himself alone. In one of the 
interviews thus introduced, he inquired whether she had ever read 
his ‘ Age of Reason,’ and on being answered in the affirmative, he 
desired to know her opinion of that book. She replied, that she was 
but a child when she read it, and that he probably would not like to 
hear what she had thought of it. On this he said, if she was old 
enough to read it, she was capable of forming some opinion con- 
cerning it; and that from her he expected a candid statement of 
what that opinion had been. Thus encouraged, she told him, that 
she thought it the most dangerous book she had ever seen ; that the 
more she read the more she found her mind estranged from all good ; 
and that, from a conviction of its evil tendency, she had burnt it 
without knowing to whom it belonged. T'o this Paine replied, that 
he wished all its readers had been as wise as she; and added, ‘If 
ever the devil had an agent on earth, I have been one.’ At another 
time, when she and the benevolent neighbor before alluded to were 
with him, one of his former companions came in; but on seeing 
them went hastily out, drawing the door after him with violence, and 
saying, ‘ Mr. P. you have lived like a man; I hope you will die like 
one.’ On this, Paine turning to the elder of his visitors said, ‘ You 
see, sir, what miserable comforters I have.’ Mrs. Bonneville, the un- 
happy female who had accompanied him from France, lamented to 
his neighbor her sad case ; observing, ‘ For this man I have given 
up my family and friends, my property and my religion: judge then 
of my distress, when he tells me that the principles he has taught 
me, will not bear me out!’ 

And here we close the curtain round the death-bed of a man who 
‘being dead yet speaketh’ by those pestiferous publications which 
still pollute our atmosphere, and by the unhappy effects which, in 
common with the writings of French and German philosophists, they 
have assisted in producing throughout the civilized world. In one 
respect, Paine seems to have deserved the highest seat in this ‘ bad 
eminence ;’ for while most of his infidel predecessors and compeers 
were directing their weapons against the higher and average classes 
of intellect, this leader in the campaign of sedition and blasphemy 
knew how to enlist the populace under his banners. What Addison 
effected in polite literature, Paine performed in the department of 
infidel sophistry ; he brought it down from the schools of a pervert- 
ed erudition, to the level of the shop-board and the manufactory. 
He introduced a sort of ‘universal suffrage’ into the ranks of 
literature, by which those who could not reason might rail, and thus 
vote down, by the invectives of popular clamor, what is venerated 
by the wise as undoubted revelation from Heaven, and loved by the 
good as the foundation of all that is virtuous in human conduct, and 
the only sure guide to temporal or eternal felicity. 
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ELECTION WEEK. 


The week of our annual solemnities, with its usual variety of excitement 
and interest, has once more passed away ; ard although it does not come within 
our province to go into a minute detail of proceedings, our readers will indulge 
us in a few words. Notwithstanding the unfavorable state of the weather 
during the first part of the week, the anniversaries of the different charitable 
societies were numerously attended, and the contributions were, we believe. 
larger than usual. A great number of Evangelical clergymen assembled in the 
city, and their various meetings were characterized by unanimity and brotherly 
love, and by an uncommon savor of piety.—The principal subject of in- 
terest before the Massachusetts Convention of Congregational Ministers 
was the Report of a Committee, recommending that in future there be no Con- 
vention Sermon, but that contributions be taken up by the Pastoral Association 
of Orthodox Ministers, and the Berry Street Conference of Unitarian Ministers; 
to be paid by them to the Treasurer of Convention, in aid of its charitable ob- 
jects. The occasion of this Report was the complaints which for several years 
have been thrown out against the Orthodox part of the Convention (who con- 
stitute a majority of more than two to one) because they did not, and in con- 
science could not, appoint a Unitarian to preach the Convention Sermon. 
The above Report was designed to remove this source of contention, and at 
the same time to secure, and perhaps to increase, the contributions to the 
funds. After a long and spirited discussion, in which the adoption of the 
Report was opposed by gentlemen on the liberal side of the house, and 
advocated by individuals on the other side, a motion was made by Dr. Woods 
to lay the Report on the table, to be called up at a future time should the 
Convention judge it expedient, and to proeeed to the choice of a preacher as 
usual. This motion was almost unanimously adopted, and the preacher chosen 
was Rev. Dr. Osgood of Springfield. The speeches of Rev. Doctors Wisner 
and Beecher on the above mentioned Report were very able and satisfactory to 
a majority of the Convention 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1. The Introductory Discourse and Lectures, delivered in Boston, 
before the Convention of Teachers and other friends of Education, 
assembled to form the American Institute of Instruction, August, 
1830. Published under the direction of the Board of Censors. 
Boston: Hilliard, Gray, Little and Wilkins. 1831. pp. 352. 


In August last, a Society, styled “the American Institute of Instruction,” 
composed of teachers and other friends of Education from different parts of the 
United States, was organized in Boston. The principal object of the meeting 
at that time was to discuss and adopt a Constitution. The intervals of discus- 
sion, which continued for several days, were profitably spent, in listening 
to the discourses contained in this volume. Besides an Introductory Discourse 
by President Wayland, thirteen Lectures on important subjects previously as- 
signed, were delivered, and are here published. Our readers will be interested 
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in the following extract from the Lecture hy Dr. Warren, illustrating the power 
of the mind, in removing diseases of the body. 


“The production of physical changes in a sudden and sensible way, by the 
action of moral causes, is comparatively rare, and difficult tocomprehend. Yet 
medical men do sometimes have an opportunity of observing changes effected 
by this power, which might appear incredible, and almost miraculous, to those 
not aware of the force of mental operations on the human organs. I could 
adduce many such cases. Perhaps it will be proper to state one or two in de- 
tail. 

“ When, some years ago, the metallic tractors were in the height of their rep- 
utation for the cure of diseases by external application to the part affected, the 
following experiment was performed by Dr. Haygarth, of Bath. Two tractors 
were prepared, not of metal, but of a substance different from the genuine 
tractors, and made to resemble them. These were applied, in a number of in- 
stances, with all the good effects of the real tractors. Among other remarka- 
ble cures was that of a person with a contraction of the knee joint, from a dis- 
ease of six months duration. After a few minutes’ application, this man was 
directed to use his limb, and, to the surprise of all present, he was able to walk 
about the room. Such instances are not very unusual. 
ceed by calling into action the same principle. 

“T will relate another case of this kind. Some time sinee, a female presen- 
ted herself to me, with a tumor, or swelling of the submaxillary gland of the 
neck, which had become what is commonly calieda wen. It was about the size 
of an egg, had lasted two years, and was so very hard, that I considered any 
attempt to dissipate it by medicine to be vain, and advised its removal by an 
operation. To this the patient could not bring her mind; therefore, to satisfy 
her wish, I directed some applications of considerable activity to be made to 
the part, and these she pursued for a number of weeks, without any change. 
After this, she called on me, and, with some hesitation, begged to know, wheth- 
er an application recommended to her would in my opinion be safe. This con- 
sisted in applying the hand of a dead man three times to the deceased part. 
One of her neighbors now lay dead, and she had an opportunity of trying the 
experiment, if | thouglit it not dangerous. At first, I was disposed to divert her 
from it ; but, recollecting the power of the imagination, I gravely assured her 
she might make the trial without apprehension of serious consequences. A 
while after, she presented herself once more, and, with a smiling countenance, 
informed me she had used this remedy and no other since I saw her 
examining for the tumor, I found it had disappeared.” 


Many empirics suc- 


; and, on 


2. The Divine Authority and Perpetual Obligation of the Lord’s 


Day, asserted in seven Sermons, delivered at the Parish Church of 
St. Mary, Islington, in the months of July and August, 1830. By 
Daniel Wilson, M, A., Author of Lectures on the Evidences of 
Christianity, &c. First American edition, with a Recommendatory 
Preface, by Rev. L. Woods, D. D. Professor in the Theological 
Seminary, Andover. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 1831. pp. 212. 


We cannot better express our opinion of this work than in the language of a 
“Recommendatory Letter” prefixed to it, from Eleazer Lord Esq. of New York : 


“It can hardly fail, I apprehend, to convince and satisfy every candid reader, 
of the divine authority and perpetual obligation of the Lord’s Day. The argu- 
ments and practical inculcations of which it consists, all rest on this firm 
foundation, instead of being derived from considerations of mere expediency. 
And it is to be noticed and commended as alike rare and inestimable in such a 
work, that the author, having exhibited his positions in a strong light and sus- 
tained them by suitable arguments, brings them, with all the sincerity and fer- 
vor of his own spirit, to bear on the conscience and heart. To succeed in ar gu- 
ment, and convince the understanding, does not satisfy him ; he labors to gain 
the will, the affections, the whole inner and outer man. In the spirit of true 
friendship he takes his reader along with him as an accountable fellow-being in 
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whom he has an interest, and to whom it is at once his office and happiness to 
do good.” 

“There is another charaeteristic of this work which I may be excused for 
mentioning, namely, the Christian spirit which pervades it—the humility—the 
benevolence—the reverence of the Supreme Being and of his inspired teachings 
and requirements—the deep sense of the prevalence and evil of sin, and of the 
unspeakable blessings of salvation—the manifestations of faith and hope—the 
harmonious and comprehensive view which seems ever present to the author 
of all the objects, doctrines, duties, blessings and prospects of religion.” 

“ There is at this moment great need of such a work in this country, full of 
warmth and earnestness, establishing in a satisfactory manner every position, 
answering and obviating objections and difficulties and carrying home to the 
bosom of the reader the practical lessons and sanctions of the subject.” 


3. Memoirs of the Life and Character of the Rev. Matthias 
Bruen, late Pastor of the Presbyterian Church, in Bleecker Street, 
New York. New York: John P. Haven. 1831. pp. 358. 

We are glad to receive and to recommend this volume—a fit memorial of the 
lamented Bruen. Our readers may expect a more extended notice of it ina 


future number. 


4. The Truths of Religion. By James Douglas, Esq. Boston: 
Perkins & Marvin. 1831. pp. 247. 

This work is divided into eight parts or sections, on the following subjects :— 
“1. The Evidences of religion. 2. Genius of the Scriptures. 3. Fall of Man. 
4. Divinity of Christ. 5. The Atonement. 6. Justification. 7. Sanctification. 
8. Heaven.” Asthe works of Mr. Douglas seem likely to have a wide circula- 
tion in this country, the following brief account of the man may be acceptable 


to our readers. 


“ Mr. Douglas, resides on his paternal estate, at Cavers, about forty miles 
from Edinburgh, Scotland. The exteusive wealth which he inherits from his 
ancestors is cheerfully expended in promoting those great objects of benevo- 
lence, which he has so eloquently illustrated and enforced by his writings. We 
were recently informed, by a gentleman from Scotland, that he supports, en- 
tirely from his own funds, several domestic missionaries, in the destitute places 
in his own country. Asa testimonial of his interest in the well-being of the 
United States, he transmitted, not long since, through the hands of a friend, 
£25 to our more important benevolent societies.” 

“ Mr. Douglass, though a young man, has published several volumes, which 
indicate extensive powers of mind, and which are destined toexert a very bene- 


ficial influence.”’ 


5. Reflections on the Character and Objects of all Science and 
Literature, and on the Relative Excellence and Value of Religious 
and Secular Education, and of Sacred and Classical Literature. 
In two Addresses, and an Oration, with additions, and improvements. 
By Thomas Smith Grimke’ of Charleston, (S. C.) New Haven: 
Hezekiah Howe. 1831. pp. 201. 


6. The Christian Ministry, with an inquiry into the causes of its 
Inefficiency. By Rev. Charles Bridges, Vicar of Old Newton, Suf- 
folk, and Author of ‘ An Exposition of Psalm cxix.’ In two vol- 
umes. First American from the second London edition, corrected 
and enlarged. New York: Jonathan Leavitt. 1831. 


“This work,” says the excellent Dr. Milnor, “will be found eminently 
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adapted to the use of students preparing for the work of the ministry, and of - 
those already engaged in its sacred duties, who, called to their responsible office 
by the Holy Spirit, desire to show ‘ themselves approved unto God, as workmen 
that need not to be ashamed.’”’ 


7. The American Common-Place Book of Poetry, with occasional 
Notes. By George B. Cheever. Boston: Carter, Hendee & Bab- 
cock. I831. pp. 405. 


“ None can tell how much good a volume like this may accomplish, if an edi- 
tor keeps such a purpose in view. A thought upon death and eternity may be 
rendered acceptable, through the medium of poetry, to many a mind, that would 
otherwise have fled from its approach. A voice from the grave and the other 
world may possibly here find hearers who would listen to it nowhere else. A 
devout and solemn reflection may steal, with the poetry of this volume, into the 
most recret recess of some careless heart, and there, through the goodness of 
Him, who moves in a hidden and mysterious way, “ his wonders to perform,” 
and whose spirit can touch the soul with the humblest instruments, prove the 
first rising of that blessed well of water, which springeth up to everlasting life.” 


8. The means of a Religious Revival. By John Howard Hinton, 
M. A. With an Introductory Essay. Boston: Lincola & Ed- 
mands. 1831. pp. 103. 


9. The Theological Class Book ; containing a System of Divinity 
in the form of Question and Answer, accompanied with Scripture 
Proofs ; designed for the benefit of Theological classes, and the 
higher classes in Sabbath schools. By William Cogswell. Boston : 
Crocker & Brewster. 1831. pp. 195. 

The very title of this work suggests its utility. The “system of divinity” 
inculcated in it is strictly evangelical, and the mode of inculcation such as to 
engage the attention of the young. We think it adapted to be extensively 
useful. 





OBITUARY NOTICE. 


During the last month, it has pleased the great Head of the Church very 
deeply to afflict his people particularly in this region, by the removal of Jenr- 
miau Evarts Esq., Corresponding Secretary of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, by death. It is known to many of our readers 
that, on account of impaired health, Mr. Evarts, in February last, undertook a 
voyage to the West Indies. Here he remained till the miadle of April, when, 
in a seemingly improved state, he sct his face towards home. He had proceed- 
ed on his return as far as Charleston (S. C.) where he became seriously ill, and 
where, after lingering for several days, he expired. During the sickness of Mr. 
Evarts, his mind was uniformly tranquil, reposing with cheerful confidence on 
the merits and mercy of the Saviour. He died May tenth, in the fifty-first 
year of his age. 

Mr. Evarts was graduated at Yale College in the year 1802, and was spoken 
of by the late President Dwight as one of the finest scholars ever educated at 
that institution. After leaving college he commenced the study of law, and 
practised for several years in New Haven, where he was married to a daughter 
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of the celebrated Roger Sherman. About the year 1810, he removed to Charles- 
town, Mass., to take the editorial charge of the Panoplist, which was conducted 
by him with distinguished ability.’’ He was the first Treasurer of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and from the organization of the 
Board to his decease, ever bore a leading part in the deliberations and enterprizes 
of that venerable body. No person living, understood its various operations and 
concerns as well as he, and consequently—although plans have indeed been form- 
ed, and a system of measures has been devised which it will be comparatively 
easy to carry into effect—it is obvious that, without years of experience, no person 
can be qualified, as he was, to fill the important station from which he has been 
removed. Of the other various labors of Mr. Evarts, all tending to the advance- 
ment of religion and the happiness of his fellow men, it would be superfluous, 
in this short article, to speak. Suffice it to say, that for the last twenty years, 
he has been among the foremost of the Orthodox Congregationalists of New 
England in works of faith and labors of love, and that no important trust com- 
mitted to his hands has ever suffered through his neglect. He has ‘ fought a 
good fight, has finished his course, has kept the faith ; and henceforth there is 
laid up for him a crown of righteousness which the Lord, the righteous Judge, 
shall give him at that day.’ 

Of the character of Mr. Evarts it may be difficult to speak ; and we shall be 
excused in applying to him what (witha slight change of phraseology) was 
originally said of another eminent servant of Jesus Christ.” 

“« After all the deductions which may be due to the paramount claims of truth, 
or urged by the severer demands of a less friendly scrutiny, there remains to 
the subject of this notice a residue of solid, and undoubted, and indefeasible ex- 
cellence, of which the conviction and estimate will, it is firmly believed, be 
gradually and certainly augmented. He may be slighted by some, and misrep- 
resented or misunderstood by others; but among those who can justly appre- 
ciate distinguished worth, genuine piety, and enlarged and active philanthropy, 
there can surely be but one opinion—that he of whom we speak was “ a burning 
and shining light,” and a signal blessing to the church and_world. We may, 
indeed, safely leave his eulogy to be pronounced by future generations, who 
will assuredly honor his memory, and unite in venerating him as one of the 
best benefactors of mankind; as having labored to impart to those, who in a 
spiritual sense are “ poor indeed,” a treasure, 

* Transcending in its worth 

















The gems of India” 
But if it were possible that men should forget or be insensible to their obliga- 
tions to this excellent person, he is now far removed from human censure and 
applause ; his judgement and his work are with God; his record is on high, 
and his witness in heaven. He has “entered into peace,” and will doubtless 
stand in no unenvied lot “ at the end of days ;” when “ they that are wise shall 
shine as the brightness of the firmament, and they turn many to righteousness 
as the stars forever and ever.” ” 


* Dr. Buchanan. 

















